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va ECISIONS of Federal judges en. 
the joining State officers from enforcing 
State laws are becoming startlingly 
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frequent. That of the Federal courts in 
Indiana a few months ago against the en- 
forcement of the three-cent-fare law in In- 
dianapolis. and that of the Federal court 
in South Carolina against the enforcement of 
the dispensary law against original package 
saloons, have now been followed by another 
decision from a Federal court in Tennessee 
preventing the taxation of railroads according 
toStatelaw. In Tennessee—as nearly every- 
where except Indiana and Connecticut—the 
property of railroads and other inter-State 
corporations has been paying a much lower 
rate of taxation than is paid by the great 
body of individual property-owners. A long 
struggle secured a revision of the tax laws 
about two years ago, and under this revision 
the State Board of Assessors has increased 
he assessment of the inter-State corporations 
about three-fourths. The new assessment of 
railroads is about $72,000,000, and the rail- 
roads claim that it is unjust. To determine 
hether it is or not we naturally turned to 
he estimates of the last census. The figures 
or Tennessee are as follows: 





























True Value. Assessed Value. 
eal estate...... $484,000,000 $383,000,000 
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Jnless, therefore, railroads have declined 
n value more than real estate since 1890, this 
€w assessment of railroads, $72,000,000, 
ill be only half of their estimated true value, 
rake ##hile the assessment of real estate has been 

invitt@ore than three-quarters of its true value. 
rrapingm@gainst the new assessment the railroads, 

quailfBke resident property-owners, had the right 
| count appealing to the State courts, but, being 
s’ bills#wned almost entirely outside the State, they 
ad the privilege of going to the Federal courts. 
his they exercised, and District Judge Clark 
anted an injunction against the collection of 
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taxes in accordance with the new assessment 
by the State officers. 


& 

In granting the injunction Judge Clark 
took the ground that the State Board of 
Assessors had not discharged its duty of 
equalizing the assessments of all forms of 
property. and that it had assessed the rail- 
roads “out of proportion to anything in 
past history in this or adjoining States.” 
“It is certain,’ he said, “that if this re- 
assessment is even approximately correct, all 
previous assessments and equalizations in 
the State of Tennessee have been woefully 
deficient.” Of this there can be no ques- 
tion. but Judge Clark’s further argument 
against the probable justice of the assess- 
ment will be read with some surprise by 
students of taxation. The assessors seem 
to have based their assessments “on stock 
and bond quotations.” Like the tax officials 
of all States where railroads are adequately 
taxed, and like all statisticians who seek to 
find the market value of railroad property, 
the Tennessee assessors seem to have as- 
sumed that the market value of the stocks 
and bonds together give the true market 
value of the property they represent. This 
method the Court condemns in the following 
language: “ Notwithstanding anything that 
may have been said in judicial decisions and 
legislative enactments, no more uncertain and 
delusive element in the attempt to fix values 
was ever resorted to than this stock and bond 
basis. To the person of average intelligence 
it is well known that the stock and bonds do 
not, as a rule, represent the money actually 
invested.” This is perfectly true, but as 
taxation is based on market values and not 
on money invested, it is difficult to see the 
bearing of this fact. 
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The general public in Tennessee is of 


course indignant against the virtual overthrow 
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of the State law. In response to our request 
for information Governor Taylor telegraphs 
us as follows: 


The assessment of railroad, telegraph, and tele- 
phone properties was increased by the Board of 
Assessors after six months of thorough investi- 
gation as to the values of these properties, and 
this assessmeni was confirmed by the Governor, 
Secretary of State, and Treasurer after a thorough 
review of the assessment. This assessment in- 
creased the valuation of these properties about 
twenty-eight millions. The Federal Judge stepped 
in and arbitrarily set aside the assessment, and 
made an argument against the State. Our own 
State courts were open, and we think they are 
thoroughly competent to settle questions involv- 
ing the assessment and collection of our own 
State revenues, without the interference of the 
Federal Court. That Judge set aside our assess- 
ments, and in effect made one of his own. Local 
self-government of the States is destroyed when 
the Federal courts assume control of State affairs. 

RosBertT L. TAYLOR. 


The Legislature of Tennessee bas been called 
together in special session, and this conflict 
between the Federal judiciary and the State 
Government is certain to be the subject of 
spirited discussion. It is possible that the 
outcome will be a law similar to that passed 
last year in South Carolina, requiring foreign 
corporations doing business in the State to 


subject themselves to the jurisdiction of the 
State courts. 
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The question of pension abuses is now 
being discussed all over the country with a 
thoroughness and a freedom from partisan 
spirit which promises that at last some reform 
measures may be carried through Congress. 
Unfortunately, however, some of the journals 
which are exposing the abuses are manifest- 
ing a spirit toward the old soldiers which the 
best feeling of the country will not tolerate. 
Week before last the now Republican New 
York “ Sun ” published a startling and doubt- 
less honest broadside to the effect that the 
number of pensioners now on the rolls because 
of services they rendered during the Civil War 
exceeds the whole number of survivors. The 
“ Sun” reached this conclusion by assuming 
the correctness of the return published in the 
last census that there were in 1890 1,034,000 
survivors, and estimating that nearly 200,000 
must have died since that date, and that a 
further reduction of over 100,000 must be 
made for deserters and for men who had 
been enlisted less than ninety days. In this 
way it reached its estimate that there are 
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to-day but 727,000 survivors of the war who 
could possibly be entitled to pensions, while 
733,000 are already drawing them, and 
187,000 more are on the list of applicants. To 
this wholesale arraignment of the honesty of 
the veterans, of the pension officials, and of the 
medical profession, a clerk in the Pension 
Department made the reply that the enumer- 
ation of veterans in the census of 1890 was 
confessedly incomplete, and that the number 
of survivors in 1890, according to “ the ablest 
of actuaries and statisticians commandi: g all 
the data in the War Department,” was 1,355, 
000, or nearly one-third more than was re- 
turned by the census enumeration and assumed 
by the “Sun” to be correct. 


® 


To this reply the “Sun” retorts in a con- 
temptuous editorial ridiculing the statements 
of the * $1,200 clerk.” The Outlook, after ex- 
amining the records in the case, after consulting 
the English death-rates, and finally after secur. 
ing from President Jacob L. Greene, of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
the results of American experience, finds that 
the statements of the Washington clerk aie 
entirely accurate. Though the number of 
soldiers in our armies during the war began 
at less than 100,000 and was barely a million 
at the close, the total number enrolled was 
about 2,100,000. If from these we deduct 
the 300,000 who died during the war and the 
200,000 who deserted, the number of honor 
ably discharged survivors at the close of the 
war was about 1,600,000. If these men, 
whose constitutions had been strong enough 
to stand the “make or break” ordeals of 
army life, came out of the war as vigorous as 
the average of men, the death-rate among 
them’ during the thirty-two years that have 
since elapsed would but slightly exceed thirty 
per cent. The number of survivors at this 
time would therefore be about 1,100,000— 
or at least 300,000 more than the “Sun 
estimated. Even this record, however, : 
startling enough, for out of the 1,100,000 
910,000, or over eighty -per cent., are eithe 
drawing pensions or are applicants for pent 
sions on the ground that they were eithel 
disabled in some way during the war or att 
physically or mentally incapacitated for sel! 
support. Such a record calls loudly for thq 
purging of the pension rolls by re-examiné 
tions, by publishing the “roll of honor” s 
that every neighborhood may know whom 
the public is honoring, and also by new legi 















who § lation to prevent untrustworthy testimony 
hile | from placing dishonorable men upon the rolls. 
and 
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Fortunately for the country, the Republican 
official at the head of the Pension Department 
is in earnest about reforming the abuses. 
Commissioner Henry Clay Evans cannot be 
suspected of either personal or partisan bias 
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mber against honorable veterans, and the testimony 
blest § that he is giving, supporting as it does the 
g all § common observation of all men, is producing 
355, 2 marked impression upon public: thought. 
is re. Last week, in a letter to the New York 
umed § “Press,” he discussed the way in which the 





pension attorneys foster the abuses. Of 
these attorneys, he says, there are about 
50,000, and “the Government has seen fit to 
take them into partnership.” ‘It practically 
pays them a bounty (a fee of $25) for every 
pensioner that can be induced to file a claim 
which they can prove and have admitted. If 
not proved, and admitted, no fee is made.” 
“The laws,” continues Commissioner Evans, 
“are amended from time to time so that this 
army of pension solicitors can get more fees.” 
Regarding the method in which the pension 
attorney does his work, Commissioner Evans 
speaks with a sarcasm which would not be 
tolerable were it not for the shamelessness of 
some of the frauds he has been forced to 
investigate : 
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He it is that persuades the applicant to file a 
claim; leads him to believe that the Government 
has his name on the roll and only awaits his 
application; gives him to understand that the 
attorney is regularly commissioned and authorized 
and specially empowered to hunt up that particu- 
lar missing soldier; tells him that all other sol- 
diers have applied and obtained their money, and 
















TOUS 3 Biroceeds to prove in a very learned way that no 
amon man who has been through the late Civil War 
it havelcan be free from some of these diseases? that 
d thirty hey are in the system, and, of course, it is due 
a thisgyt® Posterity that a claim be filed for a pension. 

0.000—™he Commissioner admits that there are a 
« Sun "great many honorable pension attorneys, but 
ever, ime Urges that the laws be so amended that no 
00,000gm°e Shall hereafter be paid any attorney or 






laim agent for any claim filed for pensions, 
gerd that the work be performed by salaried 
pfiicers of the Government. Why not? 
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The last phase in the Princeton Inn con- 
roversy is the issuance of a circular by the 
resident and Dean of the Faculty sent to 
he parents or guardians of all students in the 
hiversity, reporting the action of the Board 
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of Trustees which instructs the Faculty to 
enforce literally and strictly as well as impar- 
tially this college law: 

No student shall bring, or cause to be brought, 

into college, or keep in his room, any spirituous 
or fermented liquors; or shall he frequent any 
place where intoxicating liquors are sold as a 
beverage. 
When students entered college at twelve or 
fourteen years of age, and were still really as 
well as in name boys, there was’a reason why 
they should be put under boarding-school 
restrictions. Now that the average age of 
entrance is nineteen, that something like half 
of the students are men of voting age, and 
that all have passed into the age of at least 
nascent manhood, this attempt to bring them 
under boarding-school regulations seems to 
us at least of doubtful expediency. Drunken- 
ness might well be made a cause for suspen- 
sion or even expulsion, but if a young man 
at twenty-one years of age is not old enough to 
decide for himself whether or not he will take 
his meals in a hotel where intoxicating liquors 
are sold, he is not old enough to belong to a 
University. Despite the action of the Board 
of Trustees and the Faculty, we anticipate 
that this law will operate only upon two 
classes—the conscientious and the timid; 
while its tendency on those who most need 
restriction will be to drive them to drinking 
in secret in places in Princeton which are 
much worse than the Princeton Inn, or even 
yet more uproariously in the city of Trenton, 
which is far enough to be out of reach of 
college espionage, but not far enough to be 
out of the reach of students who desire to 
violate this edict. 
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The first Child-Study Congress ever held 
in New York took place last week, under the 
auspices of the Paulist Fathers. The educa- 
tion of the child in and outside of church 
schools; the home and the school; the teach- 
er and the mother, were subjects discussed 
with breadth of view and in the attitude 
of minds seeking light. The fundamental 
thought of the Congress was the need of 
teaching morals in the schools; the oppor- 
tunity of the schools to bring children to 
a knowledge of God through the study of 
nature. The teacher was held before the 
audience as one filling an office second to 
none. She was alike the co-worker with the 
Church and with the mother, It was the ideal 
teacher who was presented to the whole 
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Congress. It was significant that priests of their examination. The primary super. 
and teachers spoke who saw clearly the need _visor’s salary in St. Louis is $1,800. This§ “ ‘ 
of higher standards of education in the pa- salary seemed extravagant to some members aene 
rochial schools. The attitude of the confer- of the Board. Their objection was based ong ?™™ 
ence was that of the progressive element in the fact that the recipient was a woman; it was 4P°*' 
the Church. In substance the sentiment of too large a salary to pay a woman when sof We 
the Congress was: Educate all the children of many men were out of work. Fortunately," 
Roman Catholic families in the parochial the majority of the Board decided the ques. and : 
schools if they rank in all things with the tion of salary on the basis of the work and "8! 
common schools. The children must have ability which the position required, as they had pleni: 
the best opportunity to secure an education. decided the question of the appointment ong" 
It is the Church’s place to provide it; there- the ground of eminent fitness, and not on the "" 
fore the Church must set its standards high. accident:of the institution of learning from ™4Y ‘ 
Earnest protests were made against permitting which the candidate was graduated. One mem. gentle 
children to develop sectarian and race preju- ber of the Board went to the other extreme, discre 
dices. Patriotism, it was said, is the highest He declared that if two candidates—a man be pa 
form of altruism. It is the good of all in andawoman—of equal ability were before him these 
the highest and best sense that is the end for a position, he would discriminate always inf 
of education. It was urged that the laity favor of the woman—a position which The mye 
take a more active interest in the education Outlook would condemn. The only dis. place 
of the children. Women were urged to or- crimination tolerable in the choice of “teach- defini 
ganize different forms of church work on ers is in favor of superiority of education and affair: 
parish lines, and mothers’ meetings were in- _ fitness. 
dorsed as one effective method of educating ® : 
the child. The 
® In Far Eastern affairs the past week has heade 
; been notable for the number, variety, and oa 
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The city of St. Louis is, through its Board 
of Education, witnessing a struggle that 
seems inseparable from school affairs. A 
lady eminently qualified to fill the position 
was appointed supervisor of the primary 
schools of the city. She had been the head 
of a private school in the city for years, and 
was known as a specialist in primary meth- 
ods of instruction. The office is a new one 
under the Board, and the appointment was 
made as soon as the office was created. At 
once claim was made for the place by teach- 
ers under the Board, on the ground of service ; 
charges were made that preference was given 
by the Board in making appointments to col- 
lege graduates over the graduates of the 
Normal College. Until last September posi- 
tions in grammar and primary grade work 
were open to graduates of the Normal Col- 
lege only. At that time a resolution was 
passed creating an eligible list open to all 
graduates of colleges who passed the princi- 
pals’ examination. This resulted in a larger 
eligible list, and the reduction of the chances 
of the normal graduates obtaining positions— 
a very serious complication, as the Normal 
College graduates were far in excess of possi- 
ble positions. The opening of the schools to 
outside graduates caused bitterness, though 
all names were entered on the list in the order 















sensational character of the reports which 
have come from China and from the leading 
European capitals. Of actual events there 
has been but a scanty record. The report 
that the French had occupied the island of 
Hainan, which early in the week added a new 
complication to the situation, has been denied 
upon what appears to be good authority. At 
this moment it is impossible to make any 
authoritative statement with reyard to the 
matter. It is now said in high quarters that 
no partition of China is intended by any od 
the Great Powers; that Russia is to be content 
with the concessions secured at the close of 
China’s recent disastrous war with Japan; that 
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Germany will occupy Kiaochau during the _ 
present winter only; that Japan will hold = 
wer 





Wei-Hai-Wei only until the war indemnity ig 


paid; that France contemplates no seizure ow 
and that England will be satisfied with wha € ho 
she already holds. This statement of th ag 
general situation will be taken for what iti saa 
worth. It may be true, or, on the other hand w E 
before it comes under the eyes of the reader 79 
of The Outlook the announcement may . ha 
made of still more startling events along thf — 
Chinese coasts. As a matter of fact, no on an 
outside the inner circle of diplomatists knovg . 
as yet how much or how little is involved i . 


the recent action of Germany. The comp a 
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ure of England under the strain of sensa- 
tional news is conspicuous and significant. 
Prince Henry, who goes to the East as the 
apostle of the gospel “ of his Majesty’s hal- 
lowed person,” has stopped to have a friendly 
interview with his grandmother at Osborne, 
and finds it necessary to make use of the 
English coaling stations on the route to re- 
plenish the coal for his fleet. The public 
curiosity with regard to the Eastern situa- 
tion is great and legitimate, but some time 
may elapse before it will be satisfied. A few 
gentlemen, whose ardor is greater than their 
discretion, are announcing that if China is to 
be partitioned we must have our share, but 
these gentlemen are without following. The 
preservation of American treaty rights through 
any changes of sovereignty which may take 
place on Chinese territory is seen to mark 
definitely the limits of our interest in Chinese 
affairs. 
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The resignation of the Japanese Ministry 
headed by Mr. Matsukata was perhaps im- 
mediately precipitated by popular excitement 
on account of recent events in Korea and 
China, but ultimately it is the outcome of a 
political state of unrest reaching back to 
the close of the Chino-Japanese war. The 
uncertainty of politics was never more clearly 
marked than in the fact that the really great 
Japanese statesman, the Marquis Ito, will 
probably be asked to head a coalition Minis- 
try formed for the express purpose of carry- 
ing on a more vigorous foreign policy than 
that pursued by Matsukata; for Ito himself 
was driven out of office by precisely the same 
wave of military ambition and aggressive 
policy which has now overwhelmed Matsu- 
kata. The Marquis Ito néver did greater 
service to his country—not even in his con- 
duct of the war which made Japan a Great 
Power of the East—than when he had the 
moral courage and profound wisdom to warn 
he hot-headed people, excited with victory, 
Against rashly defying Russia. Japan is cer- 
tainly entitled to be heard with respect in all 
or baal Far Eastern problems. Her rights and in- 
readeneeerests in Korea and China are great, and 
pose Behe has demonstrated her importance and 
Jong thd strength, But those who are exciting Japan 
oy 0 proclaim herself the mistress of the East- 
. know Hemisphere are injudicious. Peace with 
olved i onor is the true fruit of past victory, and 
compo St not be sacrificed for mere ambitior. 
) ‘pan may well act diplomatically in unison 
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with Great Britain in China; she may well 
insist that Japanese interests in the East are 
not to be overlooked ; but slfe must act with 
calmness, with deliberation, and with self- 
restraint. 
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The approach of the Parliamentary elec- 
tions in France, and the disposition of some 
of the Royalists to foment disorder in the 
hope of a chance of restoring the throne, have 
drawn from the Duke of Orleans, the head 
of the house of Orleans, who now, in the 
minds of most Frenchmen, combines the 
claims both of the Bourbons and the Orlean- 
ists, and is therefore the only serious pretend- 
er to the throne, a letter which is a practical 
abdication of his claims. He still believes in 
the monarchy, and that France will again in 
some future time restore the constitutional 
rule of his family, but he thinks that to-day 
“the duty of Monarchists is to work wherever 
they can for the triumph of ideas of order, 
of social preservation, and of liberty. . 
They have only conscientiously to consider 
above all, not the immediate and apparent 
interest of our party, but the supreme interest 
of France.” Without surrendering, therefore, 
the principle for which the Orleanists have 
stood, the Duke of Orleans steps out of the 
arena of political agitation and advises his 
adherents to accept the Republic and loyally 
abide by it. The Royalists have not yet re- 
covered from their association with the fantas- 
tic and disreputable Boulanger movement, but 
the act of the young Orleanist Prince deserves 
a generous interpretation. The Princes of his 
house have been pretenders, but they have 
been first of all Frenchmen and patriots; they 
have never striven to embarrass France for 
the sake of forwarding their own interests ; 
some of them have been men of the highest 
character and the most disinterested nature, 
and, on the whole, the history of the family 
for many years past has been conspicuous 
for dignity. There is smal] probability that 
France will ever again recall the Orleanists 
to a throne which appears now to have dis- 
appeared forever, but he would be a rash 
prophet who would say that this turn of 
events is impossible. If a series of great 
reverses should befall France, or, what is 
worse, a series of widespread corruptions 
should come to light, a monarchical movement 
might result, and in that event the Orleanist 
pretender has placed himself in the best 
position to utilize it. 
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Last month’s events along the Nile were 
of great interest and significance. In the 
north there was the practical completion of 
the railway between Wady Halfa and Abu 
Hamed, a line over two hundred miles long 
and saving nearly five hundred miles of the 
old Nile route. In the construction of the 
road a great quantity of amphore or water- 
jars were found, of a pattern not now used. 
As the only record of an army expedition in 
this particular country is that of Cambyses, it 
is supposed that these jars are relics of his 
venture. In accordance with the Anglo-Ital- 
ian Convention, the Italians have evacuated 
Kassala, and the place is now occupied by an 
English garrison. Kassala is a fortified town 
of prime importance, being on the road con- 
necting Khartoum-Omdurman with Suakin 
and Massaua on the Red Sea. Since then na- 
tive levies have captured Osobri, the most con- 
siderable Dervish post between Kassala and 
Khartoum. Thus the English are approaching 
from two sides the place where the heroic 
Gordon met his fate. Of the events further 
south we have conflicting accounts. One re- 
port is to the effect that a French expedition 
has occupied Fashoda on the White Nile, 
about four hundred miles south of Khartoum. 
If the occupation is a fact, it may have been 
accomplished by the Marchand or the Liotard 
expeditions, which had been prospecting in 
that region. It would be possible for the 
enemies of England to occupy the Upper Nile, 
and, by diverting its course, render Egypt a 
waste. Ifany inimical purpose actuates these 
expeditions, it may be a.lever to compel Eng- 
lish acquiescence in other proposals (for in- 
stance, to give the French a free hand in 
southern China) quite as much as to force 
England’s position in Egypt. Nevertheless 
the building of a railway from the Bay of 
Obok in French Somaliland to Addis-Abeba, 
one of the Abyssinian capitals, and the ad- 
ministration by the Russian Leontieff and 
Prince Henry of Orleans of the new Abyssin- 
ian Equatorial Province, look suspiciously 
like a Franco-Russo-Abyssinian alliance, bod- 
ing no good to English endeavors. 
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It may be remembered that in 1885, after 
‘the British had ingloriously retreated from 
Khartoum, the French began to “ protect ” the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal territory, extending to the left 
bank of the Upper Nile, by means of secret 
treaties with the natives. They have not yet 
realized their hopes; the Liotard and Mar- 
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chand expeditions are part of the carrying out 
of:the plan. The British Government has 
more than once declared, however, that this 
territory is Egyptian, by right.of former pos- 
session, and therefore now in the British 
sphere of influence. To this the French 
merely point to the retreat in 1885, and add 
that there are no rights of sovereignty, unless 
supported by occupation. At all events, the 
French want to possess, not only the Upper 
Nile, but a great region extending east and 
wesi across Africa from the Red Sea to the 
Atlantic Ocean. This is patently intolerable 
if Great Britain is to realize the determina. 
tion of controlling a belt extending north and 
south across Africa, from Alexandria to Cape 
Town. The British have one advantage in 
this struggle; namely, the comparative ease 
with which they are moving acclimated troops 
fifteen hundred miles across the water from 
India to the terminus of the new Uganda 
railway, and thence to the Nile far above 
Fashoda. Perhaps some day France may 
draw like reinforcements from Madagascar. 
Even in that now French island there has 
been a straining of international relations be- 
tween the two great disputers of African ter- 
ritory. Existing British trading rights were 
recognized by France when the protectorate 
was established, but this was only to gain 
time. When annexation took place, the Eng- 
lish were excluded. Lord Salisbury’s protests 
have now been heeded by the withdrawal of 
French claims in Zanzibar, on condition that 
the English say no more about Madagascar. 
It would be Africa’s good fortune, and the 
world’s, if the Nile question might be settled 
as easily. 
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The Pope’s encyclical on the Manitoba 
school question has just been published. 
The letter is addressed to the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops of Canada. After recalling the 
religious history of the Dominion and _prais- 
ing Canadian educational institutions, Leo 
XIII. regrets that the Manitoban school 
laws, passed seven years ago, should have 
repealed rights enjoyed by the Catholics. In 
this connection he condemns a school sys 
tem based on religious neutrality. He com: 
mends the zeal of the bishops, and mourns 
the division in the laity, due to political and 
partisan feeling. His Holiness admits thal 
the authorities have done something to dimin 
ish the prejudice towards Catholics by pro 
vincial legislation, but he declares such meas 
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ures to be inadequate. He exhorts the faith- 
ful, therefore, to continue their claims for 
their rights, though he would by no means 
have them refuse any partial reparation which 
may lessen the dangers of secular education. 
In the event of these being unobtainable, 
Catholics must themselves found their own 
schools, and, under episcopal guidance, adopt 
a course of study which shall reconcile their 
religion with modern progress in science and 
letters. It is not likely that the encyclical 
will have a profound effect upon a people 
numbering seven Protestants to one Catholic. 
However, as the Toronto “Sun” acutely 
points out, grea‘cr sympathy would be felt 
for the Catholics ia Manitoba if they would 
take their stand, not upon sectarian privilege, 
but upon the broad ground of general prin- 
ciple. In Canada the State is entirely sep- 
arate from the Church; it cannot, therefore, 
recognize a single Church as entitled to dif- 
ferent treatment from the rest. This being 
the case, why should not the Catholics found 
their case upon the principle that the educa- 
tion of children is the right and duty, not 
of the State, but of the parent, or those to 
whom the parent may think fit to confide 
it? The “Sun” adds that, strongly in- 
trenched in popular opinion as the present 
system of State education seems to be, signs 
are not wanting of an incipient tendency to 
question both the principle upon which the 
system is based and its practical results. 
Be this as it may, the question at issue in 
Manitoba is one of exclusive privilege, and 
all liberal Americans will rejoice that the 
American school—not the Roman Catholic 
or the Protestant—has become so established 
in the North that even Vatican thunders may 
not prevail against it. 


e 


Last week the State Department received 
official confirmation of the report that Great 
Britain had declined to join with the United 
States, Russia, and Japan in prohibiting 
pelagic sealing. Lord Salisbury says that he 
has communicated with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, and as the latter is unwilling to 
become a party to the arrangement, Great 
Britain must needs decline. Canada thus 
stands firm in her unwillingness to consider 
the sealing question apart from other matters 
at issue, especially the question of commer- 
cial reciprocity. Our own anti-pelagic seal- 
ing bill is now a law, having received the 
President’s signature. The act prohibits the 
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killing of seals by our citizens except as the 
animals may be taken on the Pribilof Islands 
by the North American Commercial Com- 
pany. That Company thus secures a monopoly 
in this country. As we have already noted, 
the act also prohibits the importation of other 
sealskins into the United States, whether raw, 
dressed, dyed, or manufactured. The penalty 
for violation of the law is a fine of not less 
than $200 or more than $2,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, or both. 
Secretary Gage, with the President’s ap- 
proval, issued regulations last week provid- 
ing that no sealskins or manufactured seal 
goods shall be admitted to entry in the United 
States, except there be attached to the in- 
voice a certificate, signed by our Consu 
at the place of exportation, certifying that 
the skins were not taken from seals killed 
within the waters mentioned in the act. Seal 
garments or other goods taken from this 
country as passenger’s effects must also have 
a certificate of ownership from the Collector 
of Customs at the port of departure. All 
skins, whether merchandise or passenger’s 
effects, must be sent to the public stores for 
careful inspection to prevent evasion of the 
law. The London papers, commenting on 
the new bill, congratulate themselves on the 
probable increase of the price of sealskin 
garments in this country, and hence on the 
added impetus given to their own market. 
The “ Daily News ” adds: “ The bill seems 
hardly made for enforcement; more likely it 
is intended to cover a diplomatic retreat.” 
This sarcasm appeared, however, before the 
publication of regulations which will act as a 
check to importations. Every weck seems 
to add to the possibilities of this vexing seal 
difficulty. 


e 


The tide of travel has again set in towards 
Alaska and the Klondike, but the great rush 
is to come later. A hundred vessels of all 
kinds will be engaged in the business of 
transp .rtation, exclusive of the craft employed 
in prospecting along the Alaskan coast. Con- 
flicting reports come as to an impending 
famine at Dawson. It is said that a thou- 
sand miners have left Dawson for Fort 
Yukon, in order to relieve the food pressure 
at the former place, and to avail themselves 
of the surplus at Fort Yukon. Later news 
from Dawson is to the effect that a serious 
famine need not be feared, that many miners 
had (when the bringers of this news left Daw- 
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son) made their way down the river to where 
food supplies were obtainable from the strand- 
ed steamers, and that the mounted police had 
then made such a disposition of the provis- 
ions remaining at Dawson as would enable 
every one to get through the winter. The 
Hon. Clifford Sifton, Canadian Minister of 
the Interior, has been spending a week in 
Washington to confer with Secretary Alger 
on the Klondike situation. Mr. Sifton does not 
think that there is likely to be great suffer- 
ing on account of lack of food ; he does think, 
however, that there may be severe hardship 
on account of the excessive cold, as most of 
those who went to the Klondike last summer 
were not acclimated. Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
the British Ambassador, has officially in- 
formed Secretary Sherman that the British 
Government will permit the detachment of 
the United States Army accompanying the 
Klondike relief expedition to cross Cana- 
dian territory in making the trip. It will 
also be escorted by a detachment of the 
Canadian mounted police. In sharp distinc- 
tion to the imposition of taxation by Canada 
in the extreme Northwest, we have already 
called attention to the fact that there is no 
restriction upon Canadian merchandise down 
the Yukon tothe Pacific Ocean. The Treaty 
of Washington stipulated that the three 
largest Alaskan rivers should always remain 
open to the free passage of goods belonging 
to citizens of the United States and of Canada, 
unless otherwise provided in future treaties. 


€ 


The so-called autonomous form of govern- 
ment was inaugurated in Havana on January 
1 under rather peculiar circumstances. No 
election has been held in Cuba under the 
“ Autonomy Decree,” and, as we noted last 
week, even the extreme pro-Spanish Cuban 
citizens are strongly opposed to the plan. 
Nevertheless, Captain-General Blanco has 
appointed a Cabinet, and on the first day of 
the new year the President of that Cabinet, 
Sefior Galvez, and some of the Ministers took 
the oath of office, and Marshal Blanco de- 
clared the autonomous Government of Cuba 
established. His address promised a liberal 
policy, and truly said that “peace and the 
welfare of Cuba form the best propaganda 
we can make in behalf of autonomy and 
against the revolution.” The dispatches from 
Havana giving an account of the inaugural 
ceremonies omitted to state that the Minister 
of the Interior named by the Captain-General, 
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Sefior Govin, has emphatically declined the 
portfolio. Though once an earnest autono- 
mist, Sefior Govin, who is now in the United 
States, declares that the time for compromise 
is past, and that nothing but independence 
can now end the war. From the field of war 
comes also a message from General Gomez 
saying, “ All time is ours, and we are resolved 
to keep on fighting as long as it may be 
necessary to make Cuba free.” With regard 
to the relations of Spain and the United 
States, the reply of our Government through 
General Woodford to Sagasta’s recent letter 
has excited some agitation in the Spanish 
press, but the Madrid Government has issued 
a friendly official note deprecating excite- 
ment. It seems probable that Spain may 
again protest against any allusion by our 
Government to possible intervention in the 
future, but General Woodford’s note barely 
alluded to this point; it was chiefly con- 
cerned with demonstrating the sincerity and 
earnestness of the United States in taking 
measures to stop filibustering expeditions. 


@ 


The address recently delivered by the Rt. 
Hon. L. H. Courtney before the Royal Statis- 
tical Society in London has been widely com- 
mented on in the business world here and 
abroad. Mr. Courtney’s subject was “ Jevons’s 
Coal Question Thirty Years After.” Profes- 
sor Jevons’s book dealing with the coal in- 
dustry affirmed that English national pros- 
perity was founded on steam manufacturing. 
and that this was naturally associated with 
an abundance of coal. He declared, however, 
that the English deposits of coal would in a 
hundred years be so much reduced as to end 
British supremacy in trade. Mr. Courtney 
now sounds the same alarm. Nearly one- 
third of the century has passed within 
which Jevons prophesied the dowafall of 
British commerce. When he wrote, indeed, 
Great Britain produced 100,000,000 tons a 
year, while now 195,000,000 tons are pro- 
duced ; but the rate of increase then was such 
that now 278,000,000 should be produced. 
Again, while the British output has about 
doubled, that of the United States has been 
augmented sevenfold. Moreover, while our 
output has increased mightily, our cost of pro- 
duction has declined; the British output has 
increased slowly in comparison, but the cost 
of production hasrisen also. The iron indus- 
try has had even a more remarkable history. 
How will this affect the English people? Mr. 
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Courtney thinks that “the constant progress 
of invention, the increasing facilities of trans- 
port, and the progressive subdivision of labor, 
all tend to make the conditions of existence 
easier ; and it may be found possible to sup- 
port without difficulty, after a decline in our 
mining and manufacturing supremacy, a pop- 
ulation which had come into existence under 
the impulse of a prosperity which will have 
waned if it has not entirely passed away.” 


® 


The New City 


The new City of New York is fairly 
launched. The appointments to the chief 
offices are made, and we have some oppor- 
tunity to know what we may expect from the 
incoming admivistration. It is pretty clear 
that the greatest city in the country, and the 
second greatest in the world, will not have 
the best municipal government in the country, 
nor the second best in the world. We shall 
be fortunate if, in the qualities of efficiency, 
economy, and purity, the administration does 
not fall below the rather low average of 
municipal administration in the United 
States. 

It is, first of all, clear that the spirit of the 
new Charter has been entirely disregarded. 
The avowed object of that Charter was to 
enable the people to elect a Mayor with 
almost autocratic powers, whom they could 
hold responsible for the results of his admin- 
istration. It is pretty clear that Mr. Van 
Wyck, whom the people did elect Mayor, has 
had very little to say respecting the appoint- 
ments which have been made. It is true that 
it is apparently the policy of Mr. Croker to 
magnify his political importance, as it has 
been the policy of Mr. Platt to minimize his. 
The one retains and strengthens his power 
by bluff; the other by an assumption of 
humility. But, making all due allowance for 
possible exaggerations by the press, fostered 
by Mr. Croker’s vanity, it is still apparent 
that Mr. Croker, who holds no office under 
the city government, and who certainly could 
not have secured a majority vote for the office 
of Mayor, has really made the appointments. 
It is equally clear that these appointments 
have been made primarily in the interests of 
Tammany Hall, and of Mr. Croker and his 
faction in Tammany Hall. The appointees 
are, with few if any exceptions, men either 
unknown to fame or known only as success- 
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ful Tammany politicians, or politicians of 
the Tammany stripe. 

Some of these appointments are appoint- 
ments of men notoriously unfit, as that of Mr. 
Patrick Keenan, more widely known as a 
successful gambler than in any other way, 
whom Mr. Croker has made City Chamber- 


‘lain; and Mr. John J. Scannell, who a number 


of years ago was acquitted of murder only on 
the ground of insanity, who has been appoint- 
ed Fire Commissioner. In that office. under 
his previous administration, if we mistake 
not, the financial corruption was such as to 
provoke a protest, though a vain one, from 
one of his associates—a thoroughly honest 
man, though a Tammany politician. There 
are other appointments of men quite unknown 
outside Tammany circles. This is the case 
respecting the head of the Street-Cleaning 
Department New York, from being one of 
the dirtiest cities in the world, became under 
Colonel Waring’s administration one of the 
cleanest. Colonel Waring isa Democrat, and 
if the election of Mr. Van Wyck had been 
simply a Democratic victory, the party could 
have done nothing wiser, even from a political 
point of view, than to reappoint him. Mr. 
McCartney, who will take Colonel Waring’s 
place, owes his appointment to the fact that 
he has been a successful district leader for 
Tammany under Mr. Croker. Asa contractor 
he will bring to his office some experience in 
dealing with men, and in a published interview 
he declares his admiration for Mr. Waring, his 
intention to continue Mr. Waring’s methods, 
and his determination to make no changes in 
the service for political reasons. Whether 
he will be able to resist the pressure which 
will be brought to bear upon him remains to 
be seen; but his good resolution we gladly 
record, and hope that he will live up to it. 
The superficial reading of the list of ap- 
pointments makes it equally clear that the 
city is to be for the next four years under 
Irish-American control. The habitual readers 
of The Outlook will not suspect us of inten- 
tionally appealing to any race prejudice ; but 
it is the duty of the historian to narrate the 
facts, and it is a very palpable fact that there 
are very few of what we may call American 
Americans in influential positions in the new 
government, and but few of any foreign race 
except the Irish. With many admirable 
qualities, the Irish do not seem to us, asa 
race, to have either natural fitness for admin- 
istration nor that which is acquired by expe- 
rience. Their own country, in which they 
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have been practically a subject race, has fur- 
nished them with no training in administra- 
tion, and their ardent, impulsive, and what we 
may call happy-go-lucky temperament fits 
them rather for oratory than for govern- 
ment. At all events, it is into the hands of 
this race, to a large extent, that the adminis- 
tration of the city is intrusted for the next 
four years. 

There are, however, some favorable indi- 
cations for the future. Among these is Mr. 
McCartney’s semi-official declaration that the 
Mayor-elect has said distinctly this: “ Poli- 
tics must claim no part in three departments 
of this city—the Police Department, the Fire 
Department, and the Department of Street- 
Cleaning. Men must be appointed on their 
merits and promoted according to their profi- 
ciency. We want the best and most capable 
men we can get for the positions, and if they 
do their work well and obey orders they can 
hold their places.” This is not an ante- 
election promise, and, though we do not ex- 
pect to see it absolutely fulfilled, neither do 
we expect it to prove a bit of mere empty 
phrase-making. Under Mayor Strong’s ad- 
ministration, which, despite some defects, has 
been worthy of’ praise, the city has had a 
taste of administration in which, to a large 
extent, appointments and promotions have 
been made for merit, and dismissals only for 
incompetency or dishonesty. Three years is 
not long enough to establish a municipal 
habit, but it is long enough to start one, and 
though in the next four years we may, and 
probably shall, fall away from the standard 
which has been set by a measurably non- 
partisan administration, we shall not fall back 
into the pit from which we were emerging. 
The object-lesson of the last three years will 
not be wholly lost upon even the Tammany 
politicians, and it will not be lost at all upon 
the people of the city. If they have courage 
and persistence, they will be able, even under 
a Tammany and a Croker administration, to 
get, not an ideal government, nor one approxi- 
mating an ideal, but a government materially 
better than that which was furnished by Tam- 
many prior to its defeat three years ago. 


. | 
The Patience which Wins 


While it is true that no amount of painstak- 
ing work will take the place of that original 
insight and instinctive power which we call 
genius, it is equally true that without the 
training which is secured by infinite patience, 
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genius cannot accomplish its highest aims; 
and it is also true that a person of moderate 
abilities, with a capacity for taking infinite 
pains, is likely to do better work than a per. 
son of much higher natural gifts who lacks 
this basal quality. In the religious life faith 
and works are bound together by an indissolu- 
ble law; it is impossible to separate them. 
In the life of the creative man or woman 
original ability and patience in work are 
united in the same vital fashion; they cannot 
be separated. An eminent American artist, 
who is now an old man, has never forgotten 
the lesson he learned from Sir Frederick 
Leighton in his youth. Leighton was then a 
brilliant and fascinating young painter whose 
future was still before him. He was at work 
upon an Italian landscape, or upon a picture 
with an Italian background. In that back- 
ground he was anxious to introduce an olive- 
tree. He remembered a tree which he had 
seen in the south of Italy, and remembered 
it quite distinctly enough to reproduce it; 
but he was not content to trust his memory. 
The American artist remembers how Leigh- 
ton came into a café in Rome on his way to 
southern Italy, making the long journey from 
England for the express purpose of studying 
that olive-tree and of taking home an exact 
sketch of it; and he remembers also how, 
four or five weeks later, the ardent young 
Englishman, brilliant, enthusiastic, versatile, 
but with a capacity for taking pains, reap- 
peared with a wonderful sketch of the olive. 
tree, upon which he had spent days of un- 
broken observation and work. From this 
little incident the American student learned 
a lesson which he never forgot, and which 
went far to secure the success which came to 
him in later life. The story illustrates the 
great quality which lies behind all real suc- 
cess, alike for the man of genius and the 
man of talent. There is a cheap philosophy 
abroad in the world, to be found especially 
on the lips of unsuccessful men, which de- 
clares that success is a matter of accident, 
of good fortune, of luck; but success is as 
clearly the harvesting of a seed-sowing as is 
the gathering of the grain. No man takes out 
of life more than he puts into it; and no man 
makes any real achievement who does not 
secure it by force, ability, and genuine work. 
Any other explanation of success is fallacious 
and misleading. It may console the vanity 
of those who have failed, but it will not 
explain the achievements of those who have 
won. 
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Much in Little 


Much in Little 


There is no Englishman whose opinion on 
American affairs would be more valued than 
that of Mr. James Bryce. His “ American 
Commonwealth” is the best interpretation 
both of our iustitutions and of their practical 
working which has been issued from the press 
during the last half-century. His sympathy 
with American ideas and the American 
people, as expressed in his political action 
as well as in his published works, is univer- 
sally recognized. His ability to form a dis- 
passionate and disinterested judgment on the 
question of annexation to America of out- 
lying territory, such as Cuba and Hawaii, is 
greater than that of most Americans, because 
he is apart from our political factions, and 
his vision is undisturbed by our sectional and 
commercial prejudices. The Outlook, there- 
fore, some time since addressed him certain 
questions bearing on this problem, and we 
give here these questions and his answers. 
They are brief, and might easily be expanded ; 
but they appear to us to cover the ground com- 
pletely and adequately. The Outlook heartily 
agrees with both their spirit and the conclu- 
sions embodied in them. But it publishes 
them here, not merely nor mainly because 
they express so tersely and effectively the 
views which we have urged upon our readers, 
but still more because these views come from 
one who has demonstrated both his sympathy 
with the American Nation and his intelligent 
understanding of its life and its problems. 


_(1) What is the general opinion in Great Brit- 
ain as to a policy of territorial acquisition by this 
country ¢ 

There is no general opinion in Great Brit- 
ain on the subject. 


(2) What would the British people think of 
our annexation of Hawaii? 

They would not care about the matter one 
way or the other. 


(3) What is our duty toward Cuba? 


Itis not for astranger‘to say. But if I 
were an American citizen I would have noth- 
ing to do with Cuba, and I should not con- 
sider that my country had any special duty 
toward it. Of course one would be glad to 
See peace restored and good government, 
established, and if the tender of good advice 
and “ good offices ” were likely to bring peace 
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about, it might be proper to tender such 
advice. 


(4) What would the British people think of 
our annexation of Cuba? 

Those who thought about the matter at all 
would think you had taken on your shoulders 
a needless and heavy burden. 


(5) Is the possession of Alaska, in your opin- 
ion, an advantage to us? 
- I have never been in Alaska, and am not 
competent to speak as to the field it offers 
for development by American capital. Apart 
from such development, I should doubt its 
being of much value to the United States. 


(6) If the policy of territorial extension by the 
British has been followed by a corresponding ex- 
tension of civilization, why might not this hold 
good with regard to an extension of Uniteu 
States territory? 

To answer this question properly one would 
have to define civilization. To give savage 
or backward races our railways and currency 
and laws is perhaps less of a benefit to them 
than we are apt, in the pride of our super‘or- 
ity, to imagine. The only territorial exten- 
sion by the British which can be regarded 
with pure satisfaction is the establishment of 
the British stock as colonists in temperate 
regions, where they are in little or no contact 
with black or yellow races, and where they 
can establish self-governing republics, so as 
to be parts of the English nation enjoying 
complete local Home Rule. In our tropical 
dominions, where we rule over blacks, some 
good has been done by stopping slaughter 
and revolting religious rites among the na- 
tives, but these benefits are qualified by some 
corresponding evils. Ceylon, where the peo- 
ple are peaceful, and Singapore and Hong- 
kong, which are important trading marts, are 
the most prosperous of these dominions. In 
India we have done much which may be re- 
garded with just pride, for the administra- 
tion is pure and efficient; but whether the 
people feel themselves happier is doubtful, 
and the burden of responsibility we have 
assumed is a tremendous one. Answering 
your question as regards the United States, 
I should think the answer must depend on 
the kind of territory proposed to be annexed. 
If you mean Cuba, I doubt if annexation 
would do much to raise the moral or intel- 
lectual civilization of that island. It would. 
however, stimulate its material and commer- 
cial progress. But would it benefic you? 
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Most people think you have already too large 
a colored population on your own continent. 


Fax RA Ta 
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The Person of Christ 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your issue of December 18, 1897, contains 
these words: “ But nothing in the record of his 
[Jesus’s] life indicates that he had any conscious- 
ness of ever having been ‘ina divine form.’ Every- 
thing recorded of him shows that his conscious- 
ness of unity with God was a purely human con- 
sciousness, and imitable in all respects by us.” 
Kindly tell me what interpretation would you 
give to his sayings: “ Before Abraham was, I 
am ;” “I know whence I came and whither I go ;” 
“Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” And the 
thought of the author of John’s Gospel: “ Jesus 
knowing that he came forth from Godand goeth 
unto God.” Can these be interpreted in any 
other way than as his personal consciousness of 
a pre-existent life ? J. W. F.C. 

The metaphysical definition of the Person 
of Christ is the perpetual insoluble problem 
of theology, as, in a minor sense, the personal 
consciousness of every individual is an insol- 
uble problem to every other individual. Who 
will claim for himself that he perfectly un- 
derstands all the experiences of a man of 
transcendent genius—a Tennyson, a Brown- 
ing, a Carlyle, an Emerson, or a Shakespeare ? 
Surely, then, it is not strange if, affirming the 
imitableness of the Divine Man and his essen- 
tial humanity, we also affirm that there is that 
in his experience which transcends our under- 
standing of him. These two propositions we 
think may be confidently affirmed: first, that 
we can interpret Christ’s consciousness only 
by human consciousness; indeed, that each 
individual can interpret Christ's conscious- 
ness only by his own consciousness. We 
can see him only as ina glass, darkly; we can 
comprehend him only as in our life we share 
his life. Whatever there is in his conscious- 
ness that transcends our own must remain an 
enigma until we have grown, as the Apostle 
bids us grow, “ unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” The second proposition is really 
implied in the first—this, namely : that there is 
in the conscious experience of the Divine Man 
something which transcends any present hu- 
man experience. Pre-eminently is this true of 
his consciousness of unity with the Father. As 


we said editorially in The Outlook of Decem- 
ber 18, “ His consciousness of an eternal one- 
ness of nature and spirit with his Father is so 
far above our common level that it was long 
thought explicable only by an exceptional 
combination between a human nature and a 
nature divinely different.” But that even this 
unity with the Father is imitable and eventu- 
ally attainable is implied, if not expressly 
affirmed, in more than one passage of Scrip- 


_ ture; in this, for example: “ That they all 


may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in 
thee; that they also may be one in us; that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them; that they may be one even as we 
are one: I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” 

What seems to be distinctively unique in 
Christ’s consciousness of unity with the 
Father is a unity of existence antedating his 
earthly birth. It is true that some theolo- 
gians have attempted to explain the passages 
which our correspondent quotes by reading 
into them what seems to us a metaphysical 
refinement foreign to the simplicity of Christ's 
utterances—to the spirit alike of the teacher. 
the times, and the people to whom he spoke. 
Thus the phrase, “The glory which I had 
with thee before the world was,” is inter- 
preted to mean the glory which the Father 
foresaw in Christ; and the phrase “ Before 
Abraham was, I am” is interpreted by the 
declaration that in God’s knowledge time- 
relations do not exist. These and kindred 
interpretations appear to us medizval and 
scholastic. That there was a consciousness 
in Christ of a pre-existence in God seems 
to us clear, though it expresses itself very 
rarely, and in somewhat vague utterances. 
This consciousness of an anterior relation- 
ship between the Son and the Father be- 
longs to the mystery of his nature which 
we count among the things unknown, and, 
for the present at least, unknowable, by us. 
It transcends human _ consciousness, and 
therefore human interpretation. Whether, 
when we grow into the fullness of the stature 
of Christ. and the veil which sin and igno- 
rance have interposed between ourselves and 
our Father is taken away, we too shall grow 
into a consciousness that we were once in him 
and have come forth from him, and are thus 
more truly than we have been wont to think 
his children, is a question which we may ask 
ourselves, but to which we can give no cer- 
tain answer. If to our correspondent this 
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response to his inquiry appears somewhat 
mystical, we can only reply to his criticism 
that in our judgment there must always be an 
element of mystery, and so of mysticism, in 
our thought respecting the relation between 
finite man and the infinite and eternal Father. 
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The Spectator 


Things we won’t stand! The things that 
people won’t stand would make an odd col- 
lection and a large one. Almost every man 
has his own boundary-line of endurance, and 
his geography is peculiar to himself; but in 
every personal geography there is some line 
which should be labeled “ Dangerous Cross- 
ing.” It takes some study of human geog- 
raphy to group together certain kinds of 
people who won’t stand certain kinds of 
things, but even without that study we may 
be tolerably safe in human intercourse if con- 
stantly bearing in mind the certainty that 
every one has a danger-line somewhere, and 
the uncertainty of the moment when we may 
stumble upon it. 


3] 


It is not remarkable to the Spectator that 
worms turn, or that every one has a danger- 
line; it is what he expects, in fact, of human 
-beings who have the great gift of individual 
life and resistance. What amazes the Spec- 
tator in this matter are the extraordinary 
things at which people choose to turn, the 
peculiarity of the lines they choose to draw. 
That gentle lunatic who sat peacefully in the 
car by his keeper’s side through a long jour- 
ney, and then awoke to sudden frenzy when a 
polished table-top was uncovered near him, 
was not half so abnormal as he appeared. ‘I 
won’t stand THAT!” he yelled, and had torn the 
table limb from limb before his astonished 
keeper could restrain him. But to the Spec- 
tator’s mind this act smacked less of folly 
than some of the acts of perfectly rational 
beings whom he has seen drawing their lines 
of toleration at points even less trifling than 
polished table-tops. 
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The Spectator once knew a woman whose 
line of tolerance was a dirty floor. On that 
subject she was as crazy as the lunatic on the 
subject of table-tops. She was a poor thing 
in all ways, and her husband beat her in his 
cups; but, cups or no cups, he knew just where 
her danger-line lay, and, drunk or sober, he 
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never crossed it. Off came his muddy boots 
at the front door, and on went his slippers. 
Beat her he might later in the day, and she 
stood it meekly; but, brute as he was, he was 
afraid, actually afraid, of her wrath if her 
floor was “mussed.” At that boundary-line 
he knew and she knew she would fight to the 
death. He never gave her that chance. 


@ 


This is the kind of thing that fills the Spec- 
tator with wonder. He can in a way under- 
stand a man’s dying to defend the sweeping 
boundaries of his country, or the narrower 
ones of his home; but this fighting for years 
and years, and to the grimmest death, over 
clean floors or a question of “ riz bread ” (as 
a Western poet has sung of bearded men’s 
fighting), is something that it is extremely 
difficult to understand. If the beaten wo- 
man had force enough to overawe her hus- 
band as to floors, why didn’t she apply that 
force to the question of beatings? We are 
obliged to believe that she cared more pas- 
sionately to protect the floor from soil than 
her body from bruises; and the Spectator is 
the more confirmed in this last conclusion 
because he so constantly sees this same kind 
of line drawn at utterly unimportant places 
by people who are content to suffer greater 
wrongs.. The great injustices of life press 
and press, and are accepted meekly, and 
then—a mere pin-prick, and the fight is on! 
The pin-prick is not resented as a “last 
straw.” It is that particular and individual 
pin that the oppressed one won't Qe stuck 
with, Everything else he will endure—gap- 
ing wounds and horrid blows—but ot that 
pin. And if the pin-sticker has any expe- 
rience in life, he will, on secing this spirit 
roused, immediately retire while he may. 
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Some people know just where their own 
line runs, and some are not introspective 
enough to know that they—or others— 
have such lines. The Spectator knows per- 
fectly well where his limit lies, and has no 
hesitation in announcing it, only wishing it 
were a less common and more individual 
limitation. The Spectator can’t stand petty 
teasing—never could. It offends his sense 
of dignity—he sees no humor init. It swells 
him with a disproportionate rage. Ina word, 
this is his line, and that being who presumes 
to tease him he never really likes afterward, 
never quite forgives, and don’t want to try to 
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forgive. To the Spectator any kind of teas- 
ing is an insult to all delicacy and to his own 
sacred personality. Isn’t that absurd enough? 
In the first place, teasing need not be indeli- 
cate, and in the second, the Spectator is no 
sacred ibis that his privacy should be thus 
respected ; and yet on this respite from teas- 
ing he zzszs¢ts, and when his privacy is in- 
fringed he is so hatefully disagreeable that 
people have learned to let him alone. Where- 
by he misses a great deal of pleasant “ give 
and take” which might otherwise be his and 
in which he delights when hearing it between 
others. But the subject grows painful. 


® 


There are individual things that people 
won’t stand, and there are what may be called 
generic lines of tolerance that ramify in and 
out among all humanity. One of these generic 
iimits is the question of interference in family 
matters, and this the Spectator holds should 
be considered a legitimate line of dangerous 
crossing. Even Moses, that high pillar of 
meekness, is recorded as rising to resent com- 
ments upon his marriage to the Ethiopian 
woman, and every man since then and doubt- 
less before has risen to the same point of order, 
sometimes with foolish haste, almost ‘never 
with calmness, and almost always with the 
world’s applause. We all know that a man’s 
home is his castle, and if we did not know, it 
is well for him to teach us. 
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It sis not needful to quote instances to 
prove this fact. Every reader has them in 
his own experience. Another generic danger- 
line is the sense of personal possession. More 
lines are drawn at that emotion than at the 
sanctity of the family relation or anything 
else more sacred. The sense of possession— 
personal possession, not vague ownership—is 
a deep-rooted impulse. The Spectator once 
saw a man literally drunk with fury because 
his line of personal possession was crossed, 
it must be added very offensively. A ques- 
tion of ownership of a strip of lawn had arisen 
between two neighbors, and the Spectator, 
with others, had persuaded one of these 
parties to yield the point rather than open a 
feud. The one who had decided to yield be- 
haved with the most exemplary courage and 
self-control. The land was not very valuable— 
not worth an ugly row at least—and so he 
saw the case, and sat calmly on his front 
porch watching the surveyors who were lay- 
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ing out the plot and seeing the workmen 
begin to dig holes on what he still believed 
his land, in order to move the boundary stone 
on to his property. “Let him take it,” he 
said, with a stoicism we all admired. “Let 
him take it—I sha’n’t lift a finger.” But— 
a little later in the week both of the claim- 
ants of this strip were cutting their own lawns 
with hand lawn-mowers, and the one who had 
taken the strip unto himself began to cut the 
grass upon it with his mower. As he crossed 
that disputed boundary-line, mower in hand, 
he at the same moment crossed the line of 
toleration in the character of the Spectator’s 
friend. He could not, simply could not, see 
that grass which he had cut before now cut 
by another. He had borne the surveying by 
others, he had endured the moving of the 
boundary stone, but this personally possessive 
act, this literal reaping of his harvest under 
his eyes, was more than his spirit could brook 
He rushed his mower over the disputed line, 
and fell to work on the strip himself. For a 
time it seemed that a fight to the finish with 
lawn-mowers was inevitable, but though that 
catastrophe was averted by friends arriving 
on the scene, the fight went on so furiously 
and so lengthily in the law courts that the 
threatened settlement by the mowers seemed 
in the end the lesser evil to have suffered, 
And all this because a stupid man knew no 
better than to wound that fierce sense of per- 
sonal possession that is inherent in every one 
of us. Wecanmostof us stand it like stoics 
when our possessions are stolen, but we can’t 
and don’t and won’t stand seeing the thief 
enjoy them, for there runs perhaps the strong- 
est generic line of human tolerance. 


® 
The Prize Contest 


Those of our readers who are interested in 
the contest for the three prizes offered by 
The Outlook for the best accounts of vaca- 
tion experiences, accompanied by photographs 
taken by the authors, should note that the 
time for the receiving of articles in competi- 
tion ends on January 15. No articles re- 
ceived later than five o’clock in the afternoon 
of that day will be considered in the award- 
ing of prizes. We may add that the number 
of articles received is already quite large, and 
that there is every reason to believe that the 
result will be an unusually interesting and 
picturesque group of illustrated articles for 
our next Recreation Number. 
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On the Present Condition of Russia 
By P. Kropotkin 


Prince Kropotkin, or Peter Kropothin, as he now calls himself, is a descendant of the 
royal house of the Ruriks, and it used to be said of him by his partisans of St. Petersburg 
that he had a better right to the Russian throne than the reigning Czar. He was born at 
Moscow fiftyfive years ago, was first a page at court, then an officer in the army, and next 
Chamberlain to the Czarina. Of such stock and in such environment grew up the man 
whose name is familiar throughout the civilized world as the great scientific exponent of 
Anarchism. His reputation as a scientific writer, it need hardly be said, was not achieved 
by his often impassioned pleas for the overthrow of all government resting on force and 
the establishment of purely voluntary co-operation in its stead. In his youth he trav- 
eled extensively, and ever since he has been an active and distinguished writer of geo- 
graphical and geological works. Not until he was thirty years old, and journeying in 
Switzerland, did he come in contact with men who were developing the Anarchist move- 
ment, Their obvious disinterestedness and the greatness of their aims appealed strongly to 
him, and he shortly devoted himself with feverish activity to carrying forward the agita- 
tion in his native land. A year later he was arrested for participation in Nihilist plots, 
and spent the next three years in prison. In 1876 he escaped and came to Switzerland, 
where he founded the paper “ Révolt,” and assisted in extending the Anarchist agitation 
in the south of France. In 188}, after an Anarchist uprising at Lyons, he was again 
imprisoned, but was set free after three years’ imprisonment. Since 1886 he has been 
living in England, devoting himself to scientific writing and to agitation for his Anarchist 
proposals. Those who differ most widely from his philosophy cannot but recognize the 
nobility of the spirit which led him to abandon the position to which he was born and to 


labor for the equal opportunities of all. 


USSIA is now passing through an 
R extremely important and critical mo- 

ment of her history—a moment al- 
most as meaningful as the years which she 
lived through immediately before the abolition 
of serfdom Once more it is pretty generally 
felt in the country that the time has come 
when a thorough change in the fundamental 
institutions of the nation must be accom- 
plished; that the economic conditions of 
the great mass of the population, 7.¢., the 
peasants, have reached a critical state; that 
the old forms of absolute rule, irresponsible 
government, ultra-centralization, and omnipo- 
tent functionarism can last no longer. 

When Nicholas II. ascended the throne 
in 1894, it was hoped by optimists that he 
would inaugurate an era of reforms True, 
nothing, either in his education or in his 
previous achievements, gave the slightest 
foundation for such a belief; but his youth, 
the conditions of peace which prevailed at 
that time in Russia and in all Europe, and 
the very sympathies which the young auto- 
crat was met with abroad, maintained such 
hopes. And if Nicholas II. and his advisers 


had taken at that time any steps, or simply 
shown the desire on behalf of the central 


government to listen to the voice of the 
nation and to give it the possibility of ex- 
pressing its needs, these steps would have 
been received with general satisfaction, no 
matter how timid or how insignificant they 
might have been. 

Nothing of the sort was done. The coun- 
try seemed not to exist for the young ruler, 
whose chief attention was concentrated upon 
his own person, upon his marriage, and upon 
the festivities of the coming coronation, It is 
sometimes maintained that Nicholas II. has 
left things as they were, that he has changed 
nothing in his father’s policy. This is, how- 
ever, absolutely incorrect. No formal declara- 
tions were made, no ministers were changed, 
and yet every one in Russia feels that the 
Imperial policy has been changed. 

Alexander III. was parsimonious. On his 
death-bed he advised his son to be strictly 
economical. His own coronation, he said, 
had only cost 13,000,000 roubles ($6,500,000), 
but the coronation expenses ought to be and 
could be further reduced to 7,000,000 roubles. 
Nicholas II. has preferred, on the contrary, 
to squander on that unfortunate display more 
than 60,000,000 roubles ($30,000,000), taken 
from the already overburdened State budget. 
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Strict economy in State expenditure was the 
rule during the previous reign, and this much 
must be said of Alexander III., that he suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to the wholesale 
plundering of Russia which was going on 
during the second half of Alexander II.’s 
rule; he undoubtedly created a certain atmos- 
phere of honesty in the management of the 
State’s moneys. Under the present Czar 
the watchward is, on the contrary : “ Do just 
as you like! Steal and plunder, but don’t 
worry me!” 

Again, Alexander III. had a certain policy 
of his own. His ideal was to keep the coun- 
try under a strong hierarchy of functionaries, 
whom he would choose himself; but he tried 
to do his best to prevent the utter ruin of 
the poorest part of the population—v. ¢., the 
peasants. His ideal was that of a benevo- 
lent landlord: paternal imperialism, paternal 
church, and paternal flogging of the naughty 
children. Among the measures taken during 
his reign one notes, however, the factory 
legislation (shorter hours of labor for chil- 
dren, factory inspectors, sanitary rules for the 
factories), and the land legislation favorable 
to the peasants (inalienability of the village- 
community lands, peasants’ loan banks, etc.), 
but the two went hand in hand with an at- 


tempt to reintroduce manorial justice, with 
the persecution of other nationalities than 
the Russian and of other creeds than the 
Orthodox creed, with the abolition of the 
higher education for women, and so on. 


“No Liberal nonsense, please! Autocracy 
and the Church will take better care of the 
folk than your Liberal plutocracy ’—that was 
his idea, expressed lately in a book by his 
chief adviser, the Procurator of the Synod, 
Pobiedonostseff. With Nicholas II. the 
main features of that sort of old-fashioned 
Czarism have been retained ; autocracy, bu- 
reaucracy, no education, national and relig- 
ious persecutions, exile without judgment, 
law of suspects, etc.—all these continue to 
flourish, but the benevolence is gone. No 
one expects, indeed, from™ Nicholas II. that 
he ever should take interest in the peasants 
or the workers, or, in fact, in public affairs at 
all. The long reports of his ministers fatigue 
him, and he has neither the desire to take 
the Government into his own hands nor the 
courage to surrender it to a Representative 
Assembly. He simply gave carte blanche to 
those whom he found in official positions; 
and although he freely throws out money 
to gratify his courtiers, neither he nor the 
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Empress Alexandra has become even popu. 
lar. It hardly need be added that all the 
distinctive features of autocracy—that is, the 
omnipotence of the police, the searchings, the 
exile to Sakhalin and Siberia without judg. 
ment, and the cruel treatment of the political 
prisoners in the fortresses—remain in full 
force as of old. 

In proportion, however, as all hope of the ff 


autocrat himself taking the initiative of reff 


forms is dwindling away, a movement within 
Russian society is asserting itself more and 
more definitely; and this movement takes 
three separate directions. 

One of them is the Labor movement. The 
Government continues to suppress the So. 
cialist literature ; the Press Censorship con. 
tinues to issue periodically its circulars to the 
editors of the newspapers and reviews, prohib. 
iting the discussion of labor questions ; and 
when a strike breaks out in Russia, the press 
is severely warned from mentioning it in its 
columns. But all these restrictions are of no 
effect. A cheap daily press has lately grown 
up in Russia, and that press finds access to 
the manual laborer. Strikes and labor con- 
tests are now so frequent in Europe and 
America that even in the reactionary papers, 
and even in the official press, the workers con- 
tinually read something about some great 
strike at Pittsburg or at London, or about 
what the Socialists or the Anarchists are 
doing in Germany or in France; and gradually 
they come to the conclusion that Russian 
workers, too, must combine and organize. 
Besides, the workers themselves are now dif- 
ferent from what they were five-and-twenty 
years ago, when we began the Socialist 
propaganda among them. At that time they 
were only just issuing from serfdom; many of 
them had been serfs a few years before, while 
the others had lived under the most deadening 
conditions which serfdom habits and cus 
toms had created in Russia. The present gen- 
eration knows nothing of the servitude under 
which their fathers had been living. “ You 
would not recognize the Russian workers 
if you returned to them after a twenty-five 
years’ absence” is what I hear from all 
sides, and what I read myself in the facts of 
Russian life which come to my knowledge. 

Consequently, a labor movement steadily 
grows in the industrial centers ; a movement 
which need not be originated or led by stu 
dents and gentlemen in disguise, as was the 
case with ours. It hardly needs more help 
from the educated classes than labor needs 
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in Europe or in America, This movement 
ust certainly become a factor of growing 
mportance in the advance of Russia towards 
bolitical freedom. The workers who combine 
pr strike for an increase of their wages, or to 
protest against fantastic fines or against the 
ruck system, do not admit that the police or 

e Governor of the province should come to 
e defense of the employer or the factory man- 
peer. And, in fact, it often happens that the 


‘fpolice and the Governor show no special 
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jillingness to interfere in that way; while if 
special influences at court or with the Gov- 

mor of the province are resorted to, and an 
interference of the military follows, an outcry 
israised against the omnipotence, the lawless- 

ess, and the rottenness of the bureaucracy. 

The other, still more powerful factor which 
acts in the same direction requires a few 

ords of explanation. The abolition of serf- 
dom in 1861 and the introduction of a local 
self-government in 1864 (when Provincial and 
District Assemblies, very similar to the Eng- 
ish County Councils, were introduced) were 
entirely due to the pressure of the best part 
of the educated classes upon the Government. 
This action of the educated classes for wip- 
ing out from Russian life the blot of serfdom 
did not end with the Emancipation Act of 
1861. On the contrary, it only called new 
forces to life. To educate the peasants, to 
help them to more light in their awful misery, 
to aid them in the further development of 
their economic life, became a widely spread 

ission among a certain portion of the edu- 
cated classes. A whole tendency—the fopu- 
list tendency, xarodnichestvo—was created 
in this way ; and it never died out, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties which the Govern- 
ment put in the way of these well-meaning 
people. 

It is known that in the seventies a great 
movement took place among the educated 
youth of Russia, and that the watchword of 
thismovement was “V narod /”’ —that is, “ Be 
among the People,” or rather “ Be the People.” 
Thousands of young men and women went to 
live amidst the peasants and the factory 
workers, taking the positions of village school- 
masters, village scribes, doctors, vaccinators, 
midwives, and so on, while some went as mere 
workers in the factories, or settled upon the 
land as mere peasants. Every position which 
only permitted a man or a woman to stand 
near to the downtrodden mass of the peas- 
ants and to be of some use to it was eagerly 
sought for and immediately accepted. 
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The Government and various writers, more 
boastful than intelligent, may say that they 
have crushed that movement out of existence. 
The reality is, however, that it has never 
ceased to exist, and that within the last five- 
and-twenty years new contingents of men 
never ceased to be contributed to it. 

Hundreds of these “ populists”” were ar- 
rested, condemned as _ revolutionists, and 
transported to Siberia; thousands were 
treated as suspects and were compelled to 
abandon their positions, although they never 
took any part in a revolutionary agitation. 
But thousands of them have remained in the 
provinces, rendering themselves useful in all 
sorts of local provincial activities, such as 
doctors, doctors’ aids, statisticians, school- 
masters, workers on experimental farms, agri- 
cultural inspectors, explorers of domestic 
trades (large inquiries have been made all over 
Russia in that direction), organizers of co- 
operative creameries and trade associations, 
and so on. Most of them are young_people 
no more, and all have won general esteem in 
their respective localities; so that they row 
represent a considerable contingent of edu- 
cated men and women, knowing their own 
region, well known to the local population, 
and enjoying the confidence of the peasants 
and the workers—men and women who, at 
the same time, hate only the more the rule of 
the St. Petersburg absolutism and bureau- 
cracy because they can appreciate on the spot 
the hindrances which autocratism and bureau- 
cracy create to the normal development of 
the country. 

In short, here also the conditions have en- 
tirely changed during the last five-and-twenty 
years. It is no more the young revolutionist 
standing alone to defy the formidable powers 
of autocracy, and surrounded by an inert 
mass of peasants. A new class of men oc- 
cupies an intermediate position between the 
two, and this class cannot be brushed aside 
by the autocratic government. 

And, finally, there is a third element of no- 
little importance which also is bound to carry 
on the struggle against autocracy. The so- 
called Greek-Orthodox population of Russia 
is permeated with sects of Dissenters of all 
possible denominations. It is estimated that 
one-third part of that population belong in 
reality to some branch of Nonconformists. 
Lutherans, Rationalists, Sabbatarians, Bap- 
tists, and Anabaptists are represented in va- 
rious ways among these Dissenters, many of 
whom strive to return to the principles of 
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primitive Christianity, or even to still more 
ancient forms of society represented in the 
Old Testament. The right of free interpre- 
tation of the Bible is thus carried on all over 
Russia, and there is no force which could 
limit it. Every village has its own teachers— 
men and women—who interpret the Bible in 
their own ways, almost always hostile to the 
present State and to the official Church. A 
powerful religious movement is thus growing 
in Russia, and it is also bound to work in 
a not remote time as a powerful force against 
autocracy. 

The three just-sketched currents and many 
others of less importance render a thorough 
revision of the fundamental institutions of 
the country more and more unavoidable. The 
problems, however, involved in that revision 
are more complicated in Russia than else- 
where. 

Ninety per cent. of the total population of 
European Russia belong to the agricultural 
class—they are peasants. They are the chief 
wealth-producers of the country, and upon 
their prosperity the prosperity of the whole 
country rests. The great industries—cotton, 
wool, silk, iron, machinery, and chemicals— 
have certainly taken of late a considerable 
development. But Russia has no foreign mar- 
kets of importance, and the chief market for 
her manufactures is the home market—that 
is, chiefly the peasants. Consequently, a good 
crop means an increased consumption of all 
manufactured goods, while a bad crop means 
bad affairs for the manufacturers and bad 
conditions for the factory workers. In fact, 
it is during the fair of Nijni Novgorod, when 
the conditions of the crop become known, 
that the production of the chief cotton-mills, 
iron-works, and so on, is settled for the next 
twelve months. The effects of a good or a 
bad crop are such that by simply looking at 
the crop returns one may foretell the increase 
or the decrease which will take place next 
year in the returns of the factories, in the 
excise duties upon spirits, sugar, tobacco, 
matches, and naphtha oil, in the revenue of 
the railways, in the customs revenue, and in 
the internal traffic and commerce. 

Another characteristic feature of Russia is 
that the crop, which is the measure of the 
well-being of the country, is grown, not by 
the landlords, but by the peasants, Although 
the landlords own a considerable portion of 
the arable land of the country, it is not they 
who grow the main crop. Only in the Baltic 
provinces and in West and Southwest Russia 
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are the estates of the landlords well culti- 
vated, while in Middle, East, and South Rus. 
sia the landlords merely rent the land to the 
peasants. The large sums of redemption- 
money which the landlords have got from 
their ex-serfs, as well as the immense sums 
obtained through the mortgage of their es- 
cates, have been squandered in the most un- 
profitable way in the capitals and the water. 
ing-places of Europe. Through the Nobility 
Mortgage Bank (which is supported by the 
State and freely lends money to the nobility 
landowners) the nobles becoine irretrievably 
debtors to the State; so that it may be said 
that by means of these mortgages the State 
gradually becomes the chief owner of the 
nobility’s lands. To nationalize those lands 
would thus be a mere banking operation—so 
rapidly the indebtedness of the nobility in- 
creases, and so rapidly their chances of ever 
repaying their debts are vanishing. 

At the same time, the absentee landlords 
base their revenue from the land chiefly upon 
rack-renting, exactly as in Ireland; so that 
special committees had to be appointed by 
the Government in order to inquire into the 
conditions of land-renting ; and some sort of 
legislation, similar to the Gladstonian Irish 
land laws, aiming to fix the rents by judicial 
authority, has already been discussed by the 
Government. It is very probable, however, 
that nothing short of a wide scheme of, land 
nationalization will be capable of substantially 
improving the present conditions; and it must 
be said that such a measure would offer noth- 
ing extraordinary in Russia, because already 
now the State is the chief landowner in 
European Russia, while in Siberia all the 
land belongs to the State, and private prop- 
erty in Jand does not exist in that immense 
territory. 

I ought also to mention another important 
economic problem that absorbs much of 
the attention of the thinking portion of the 
nation; namely, the maintenance and _ the 
further development of the small industries, 
as also the development of popular co-opera- 
tion; but I must pass them, for the sake of 
brevity. 


Economic problems of the highest im- 
portance thus are standing before the present 
generation, and upon their solution the eco- 
nomic future of the country will depend. 
At the same time, the political problem is 
beset with difficulties which have not been 
known in other countries of Europe. The 
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On the Present Condition of Russia 


Russian Empire has a population of 135,000,- 
000 inhabitants, out of whom more than one 
hundred millions live on the territory of 

European Russia proper. This immense 
population is a difficulty in itself. In many 
parts of the Empire it is so thin that electoral 
districts of 100,000 inhabitants, or even of 
50,009, would be too big for all practical 
purposes. Consequently. a Russian Parlia- 
ment, elected by universal suffrage (and a 
limited franchise could not be accepted, as it 
would exclude the whole mass of the peasants, 
ig, nearly ninety per cent. of the population), 
would have to consist of at least 2,700, or, at 
any rate, of nearly 2,000, members. Such a 
Parliament evidently would not work—expe- 
rience showing that even with five or six 
hundred members a parliament is an awfully 
huge and unmanageable machinery. Besides, 
the conditions of the country are so widely 
different in its separate parts that unless these 
different regions have legislative institutions 
of their own an Imperial Parliament would 
be little better than an Imperial autocracy. 

This is why the Grand Duke Constantine 
advocated, in 1881 (when several schemes of 

a Constitution for Russia were circulated), 

ive separate Parliaments for the Empire. 

Finland has already its own Parliament, 
which manages the finances, the customs, the 
post and telegraphs, the railways, the judiciary, 

he army, and all civil institutions of the 

ountry; and the Home Rule which Finland 
how possesses would certainly not be abol- 
hed without committing a great injustice 
nd without provoking an insurrection. Con- 
tantine’s idea was accordingly to endow 

Poland, Caucasia. and Siberia with independ- 
nt Parliaments, and to create one or two 
arliaments for Russia proper. 

This scheme has passed unnoticed even 
mong the Russian Radicals, and yet its 
fading idea is undoubtedly much more 
asonable than it appeared at the first sight. 
t would not only give satisfaction to Finland, 
aucasia, and Siberia—Poland ought to bea 
ite separate State—but I am firmly per- 
aded that the only possible solution for 
ussia would be to frankly acknowledge the 
ederalist principle, and to adopt a system 
several autonomous Parliaments, as we see 
in Canada, instead of trying to imitate the 
Mtralized system of Great Britain, France, 
M Germany. 

In reality, however, it is only too well 
own that the political liberties of a country 
less based upon its national represen- 
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tation than upon a large development of 
local self-government. France remains a 
monarchy with a republican name, simply 
because she has no free municipal and pro- 
vincial life; while the United States, notwith 
standing the extensive powers of its President, 
are a Republic in consequence of the large 
autonomy of each State, city, and township. 
For Russia, with its extremely great variety 
of local, physical, and ethnological conditions, 
and with the varied character of the local 
economic problems, centralization—whether 
Imperial, Constitutional, or Republican— 
would be equally fatal. 

The only possible outcome for Russia is a 
development on the lines of extensive loca 
self-government—in the region, the province 
the canton, and the village; in other words, 
Federalism in all degrees. Such a develop- 
ment would be, at the same time, in accord- 
ance with the historical traditions of the 
nation, and it would correspond to the geo- 
graphical and ethnological nature of that 
immense agglomeration of nations and physi- 
cal regions. 

If this principle is not recognized, if Impe- 
rialist and Romanist ideas prevail, they will 
surely become a source of infinite trouble, 
both exterior and interior. But if this prin- 
ciple prevails, as I hope it will, then Russia 
will be able to join the family of civilized na- 
tions as a new member which will bring with 
it some precious elements of national life; 
namely, a nationalized soil, the village com- 
munity, popular co-operation for all possible 
purposes, and local industries closely con- 
nected with agriculture. 


& 
A Novel Catechism 


The Anglican clergyman of Canton, in Cardiff, 
Wales, has, the New York “Tribune” states, 
prepared these extraordinary questions and an- 
swers for the use of his Sunday-school scholars : 

Question 7—Who alone is the true ruler of 
Christ’s Church in this diocese? 

Answer—The Bishop of Llandaff. 

Question 12—How are we to know when men 
are true or real pastors ? 

Answer—They must be priests or deacons or- 
dained by the bishop or chief pastor. 

Question 13—Are dissenting ministers 
dained ? 

Answer—No. 

Question 14—Would it, then, be right to join 
any of their congregations ? 

Answer—No; it would be very foolish and 
wrong. 

This is certainly “cock-sure” ecclesiasti 
cism run mad ! 


or 








The Life and Letters of Paul 


Il.—Paul’s Education and Conversion 
By Lyman Abbott 


AUL was born in Tarsus. His ances- 
Pp try was Hebrew, and he was by birth, 

by inheritance, and by education a 
Hebrew. His city was a Greek city in its 
atmosphere, though under Roman domina- 
tion. It was a famous university town; it 
was claimed in that time that the university 
was greater than that of Alexandria. It was 
not only a university town, but notable for 
Greek scholarship, perhaps scarcely less so 
than Athens itself, possibly even more so. 
Thus this boy breathed a Grecian atmosphere 
in his boyhood. But he did not receive a 
Greek education. His knowledge of Greek 
literature would be something like the knowl- 
edge which a Huguenot boy might get in Paris 
in the time of the Revolution respecting the 
literature of Diderot and Voltaire; for the 
Hebrews regarded Greek literature, and with 
some show of reason, as grossly immoral. 
A Hebrew would no more have set his boy to 
the study of the Greek poets and dramatists 
than a Puritan in the reign of Charles II. 
would have set his boy to study the dramatic 
literature of that age. There are three or 
four citations from the Greek poets in Paul’s 
writings, but they are simply popular prov- 
erbs such as any man might pick up in com- 
mon intercourse in society. 

He learned the trade of tent-making, for 
the rabbinical law required every boy to 
learn a trade; but he was not, apparently, de- 
pendent upon it for a livelihood; there are 
indications in his life—to some of which we 
may refer hereafter—that he was not poor, 
that at least he had means of support in- 
dependent either of his industry or of the 
churches which he served. It was his boast 
that he was not dependent upon the latter; 
and he apparently never took anything by 
way of salary from them, though he grate- 
fully acknowledged gifts which they occa- 
sionally sent to him. 

How long he lived at Tarsus we do not 
know. By the age of twelve he had gone up 
to Jerusalem, where a little later, and very 
likely at that time, his sister was living— 
whether at that time married or not, we 
do not know; she was married afterwards, 
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Here he entered the great Jewish universitffwith 
under Gamaliel, one of the great Hebregflong c 
scholars of his time, and studied with pagfchrist 
sionate devotion the literature, the law, anteachi: 
the hopes of Israel. He has told us whafness a 
the results of this study were. He becanffpreferr 
not only a Pharisee—that is, a separatist orfPaul 
Puritan of the time—but one of the strictegfcould ; 
sect of the Pharisees, exceedingly scrupulogfheart « 
in belief and in practice. He was orthodqfito ritu: 
of the orthodox. If so, we can tell a litt As tor 
what his beliefs were; for we know whales,” 
their beliefs were. lay, be 
He believed that the law had been giv@finto the 
to Moses in the mount; that every word aggon that 
every letter of it had been so given, Hie cele 
would have been a great deal more impatieffalamity 
of the Higher Criticism than most impatieffthrow ot 
critics of that criticism are in our time. Murning 
would have had none of it. He believed the mur: 
Moses wrote every word and every letterfif Jerus 
the Pentateuch, including the account of lias full 
own death; and that Moses wrote this §Rbout thi 
dictation, word for word, as God gave itfifle on th 
him ; unless, indeed, he went still further afonsiderz 
believed, as some Pharisees did, that Ggircumsta 
wrote the book himself in heaven and handjvas scru 
it down to Moses on the mount, finished @pell. He 
ready for reading. ; he Sabb: 
To understand this law was the supregfeturned | 
object of his study; to obey this law was@# to g 
supreme object of his life. But that partfftood in e 
this law which most interested Paul was tft least h 
which interests us the least—the Levit Gentile ; 
or ceremonial part. The argument for fd had } 
supremacy of this portion of the law was vgtcleannes 
short and simple, and is not difficult to un@§¢graded } 
stand. The moral law—so argued the Pi And yet 
isees—relates to man’s duty to his fellow-mj@ ethical 
the ceremonial law relates to man’s duis some 
his God. Justice, mercy, kindness, are @-washj 
gations due by man to his fellow-man; ba™agogue 
offer the appointed sacrifices, to observeg@ling, }- 
appointed fasts, to attend the sacred feq# tempera 
to obey the Sabbath regulations, to fulfillPough, as ¢ 
required ritual in worship, to perform the‘ le to be 
monial ablutions, is doing man’s duty to4 ways tran: 
It is a great deal more important to do @pined jt, 
duty to God than te do one’s duty to his of him; 


























It is, therefore, far more important 


low-men. 
that he should offer the right sacrifice, pay 
the right tithes, comply scrupulously with the 
Sabbath and festal regulations, and observe 
the laws respecting cleanliness and uncleanli- 
ness, than that he should do justly or love 














mercy. The declaration of the prophet, that 
to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
rsityawith God was all that God required, had 
ebre@long ceased to be orthodox teaching. That 
1 pagChrist had attempted to revive this old 
y, amteaching of the prophets and put righteous- 
; wh@mness above ritual was one of the charges 
ecanmpreferred against him. With that teaching 
stor™Paul would have had no sympathy. He 
rictefcould not believe it. To him ritual was the 
pulo@heart of the law. Religion was obedience 
thoddmto ritual. He practiced what he believed. 
a lit As touching the law,” he said, “I was blame- 
y whaless.” He fasted twice a week: on the fifth 
lay, because on that day Moses had gone up 
n giv@gnto the mount; on the second day, because 
yrd aggon that day Moses had come down again. 
n. e celebrated in fasts almost every great 
rpatiegalamity in the national history: the over- 
patiegehrow of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
re, Hpurning of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
ved tlhe murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael, the siege 
letterP{ Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. His year 
nt of j full of fastings. He was scrupulous 
this (Pbout the Sabbath. He would carry no bun- 
ave ite on the Sabbath day; would not walk any 
theragponsiderable distance, and never, under any 
hat Ggircumstances, for pleasure or recreation. He 
| hanggvas scrupulous about the Jewish feasts as 
shed @pell. He was always at the synagogue when 
he Sabbath day came round. Whenever he 
suprd eturned from a walk, the first thing he did 
y was@™as to get the ewer and basin of water that 
t part ood in every Jewish household, and to wash 
| was tt least his hands. He might have touched 
Levit Gentile; then he would have been unclean; 
it for 0d had he eaten with unclean hands, the 
y was W@ncleanness would have entered into him and 
t to un@megraded him. 
the Pig And yet he was not satisfied; for he had 
Jlow-m™m ethical nature. He did believe that there 
n's dul™’s something more in righteousness than 
s, are pnd-washing, and Sabbath observance, and 
an; buy@agogue attendance, and tithe-paying, and 
pservemsting. He did believe in justice and mercy, 
red fe@@ temperance and righteousness; and _ al- 
‘o fulfillfPough, as touching the ceremonial law, he was 
rm thed ble to be blameless, yet his ethical ideal 
uty to @#¥ays transcended his practice, and he never 
to dodmm'ined it. He has given us a graphic pic- 
-y to hit of himself at this time. It is true this 
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picture probably represents his later interpreta 
tion of his earlier experience. We know that 
Bunyan’s pictures of his own condition are 
not such pictures as he would have painted 
when he was a tinker. We know that John 
B. Gough’s account of his own experiences 
is not such as he would have given when he 
was a drunken stage actor. So the experience 
of Paul before his conversion was doubtless 
a vague, uninterpreted, strange unrest, not at 
all the vivid consciousness as he subsequently 
described it as perceived from the vantage- 
ground of a higher experience: 


Once I was living without law. But when the 
commandment came, sin lived again, and I died; 
and the commandment, which was in its object 
life, I found to be in its result death. For sin, 
taking the commandment as a base of opera- 
tions, thereby deceived me, and through the 
commandment slew me. So, then, the law itself 
is holy, and the commandment holy, just, and 
good. Then the good becomes death to me. 
No, by no means. But sin, that it might appear 
sin, works out death in me through that which is 
good; that sin, by means of the commandment, 
might become exceedingly sinful. For we know 
that the law is spiritual; but I am fleshly, sold 
under sin. For what I am working out in life I 
do not comprehend; for notas I would, do I; for 
the result of my action I hate. But if the result 
is hateful to me, I concur with the law that it is 
good. Now, then, it is no more I working out 
my life, but that which dwells in me; namely, 
sin. For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
there dwells not any good. For to will is present 
with me; but how to work out that which is good 
I find not. For the good that [ would is not the 
result of my life, but I practice the evil which I 
would not. Butif what I would not is the result, 
it is no more I that am working out my life, but 
that which dwells in me; namely, sin. I find, 
then, the law that when I would accomplish good 
works, evil is present with me. For I delight in 
the law of God in the inward man. But I see 
another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from this body of death?! 


With the study of the law he studied also 
Israel’s hope. Through the long vista of the 
centuries the literature of Israel had been 
bound together by a golden thread of promise. 
From the earliest tradition, when it was said 
that one should rise through whom man 
should grind the serpent’s head to powder, 
down to the last prophecy of Malachi, the 
Old Testament abounds with promises of a 
Messiah’s coming for Israel’s redemption. 
These prophecies and promises he studied, 





1 Romans vii., 9-24. Here and generally in these sper 
{ follow neither the Old Version nor the Revised Ver 
sion, but substitute a free paraphrase of my own, in the 
endeavor to give the English reader a clearer insight 
into the meaning of the original, 
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and what he thought about them was some- 
thing like this: He believed that a Messiah 
would suddenly appear in power and great 
glory; that he would put himself at the head 
of Israel; that all the enemies of Israel would 
mass themselves against him; that he would 
either destroy them or would subjugate them. 
Then, when they had been subjugated or de- 
stroyed, Jerusalem would be renovated ; the dis- 
persed of Israel from all lands would be gath- 
ered together in the Holy Land, and Jerusalem 
would become the imperial city of the world. 
The saints who had died and were dwelling 
in the shadowy under-world would emerge, 
and with the children of the dispersion as- 
semble in Palestine. Wars and famine and 
blindness and disease would cease, and the 
reign of peace and the glory of the kingdom 
of God would be ushered in, and Israel would 
be the world-power and Jerusalem the imperial 
city of the world. It would be easy, were 
there room, to quote the passages from 
the Old Testament which seemed to give 
warrant to these expectations. If we take 
the Bible literally ; if we forget that its poetry 
is truly poetry; if we regard it as a book of 
philosophy, not as a book of literature, it is 
easy to find chapter and verse to warrant 
every element in this Pharisaic conception 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. An evidence of 
this lies in the fact that there are to-day sects 
in Christendom which still believe, substan- 
tially, that this result is yet to be brought about, 
and which have been compelled thus far to 
postpone from time to time the anticipated 
consummation. 

Imagine, then, Paul as a man of passion- 
ate earnestness, whose patriotism was his 
religion and whose religion was his patriot- 
ism; who believed that the law of Moses was 
a law handed down direct by God, and who 
thought that the most important part of that 
law was the Levitical code; who believed 
that a Messiah was to come to ransom Israel 
and make it the dominant nation of the 
world, and Jerusalem the queen city of the 
world. To him there come rumors of a 
strange sect which has arisen in Palestine. 
We interpret primitive Christianity by the 
teachings of its converts. We have the Four 
Gospels, written by those who loved and 
honored Christ. We have the epistles of 
Paul, written by one who was his devoted 
follower, and delighted to call himself the 
slave of Jesus Christ. But Paul had no such 
resources at his command. Not a Gospel 
was written; not an Apostle had yet written 


The Outlook 


a line. Paul learned about this new sect 
from its enemies. And if we go, first to the 
New Testament, and then to the primitive 
writings of the early days which report what 
the pagans had to say, and finally to ancient 
rabbinical writings and their later echoes, we 
can easily reconstruct the conception of 
Christianity which came to Paul. It was 
something like this : 

A child, a boy, born out of wedlock, and 
with the stamp of a bastard on him, has ap- 
peared in Palestine. He has claimed to be 
the Messiah, the life of the glory of Israel. 
He has gathered about him a ragged regi- 
ment of the unkempt, the ignorant, and the 
vicious—publicans, harlots, drunkards ; in all 
the nation no learned man, no man of influ- 
ence, to do him reverence. He has claimed 
to heal men’s diseases and to feed their hun- 
ger. He has appealed to their prejudices 
and their passions, and’so has increased the 
horde that followed him. He has had no 
word of condemnation for the open vices; 
has never denounced drunkenness, or the ex- 
tortions of the tax-gatherer. But he has 
found no satire too-keen and no invective too 
bitter for the church and its honored and 
orthodox leaders. The men high in station, 
the scribes, the theologians, the priests, the 
members of the Sanhedrim who have de- 
scended direct from the seventy whom Moses 
by the direction of God endued with author- 
ity—these he has denounced as liars, robbers, 
and hypocrites; he has called them a genera- 
tion of serpents; he has told them they can- 
not escape the damnation of hell. He has 
not only denounced the lawmakers, he _ has 
broken the law again and again. He has set 
the Sabbath at naught, and told men to carry 
their bundles on the Sabbath. He has scoffed 
at the sacred ablutions which are a part of the 
Mosaic law. He has discarded the sacrifi 
cial system, venerable with centuries of use, 
and blasphemously assumed to forgive men 
their sins without that sacrifice by which and 
through which forgiveness can alone be won 
from a just Jehovah. He has declared that 
the expectation of a Messiah who will make 
Jerusalem the queen city and Palestine the 
dominant nation of the world is a delusion; 
that Jerusalem will be destroyed, and of the 
temple not one stone be left upon another. 
The nation has condemned him; Jehovah 
has condemned him. God puts the stamp of 
approval on men by their prosperity and vit 
tory; he puts the stamp of disapproval 0 
men by their suffering and defeat; and this 
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man has suffered the most galling and igno- 
minious defeat. The law declares that “he 
that is hanged is accursed of God,” and 
this man has been crucified, and thereby 
thrice accursed; the curse of God as well as 
the condemnation of the nation is upon him. 
The Sanhedrim has condemned him for 
blasphemy ; the Roman government has con- 
demned him for treason—for he was a dis- 
turber of the peace as well as a renouncer 
of religion; God has condemned him by 
his providence. His death should have put 
an end to this strange superstition. But 
it has not. His followers have now started 
the story that he has risen from the dead, 
and, worst of all, men are believing it, and 
this strange and ignominious sect is growing 
in numbers. I am ashamed for my race that 
such folly and such weakness could find a 
place in their esteem. 

Something like this was Paul’s belief, 
something such his sentiments concerning the 
Christian sect. He who wrote to the Ro- 
mans, “ I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ,” would not have so written had he 
not formerly believed that this Messianic sect 
brought disgrace upon his nation. He who 
wrote to the Corinthians that the folly and 
weakness of Christ were the wisdom and 
power of God, would not have so written 
had he not once thought the Christian sect 
notable for its folly and weakness. 

In this state of mind he was summoned 
one day to attend a meeting of the Sanhe- 
drim. Whether he was actually a member 
of the Court we do not know, but the San- 
hedrim had been convened, and a Greek 
was put on trial. In those times the cus- 
tomary method of rabbinical discourse was 
historical. The rabbi began with the ancient 
history of Israel, and traced it, in order 
that he might show the glory of Israel. 
This Stephen, who was originally a Greek 
and a pagan, but who had become a proselyte 
to Judaism and then a convert to Christian- 
ity, began his speech where the rabbis gen- 
erally began theirs. Nor did his audience 
at first suspect his meaning. It dawned 
upon them gradually. It was a very skillful 
speech. “Abraham, your father,” he said, 
“was called out of the land of paganism. 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, was seized because 
of the envy of the patriarchs and sold into 
Egypt. Moses was driven into exile by the 
passionate unpatriotism of a Hebrew. And 
when, after forty years of exile, he came 
back to deliver Israel by command of God, 
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Israel would not listen to him, but repudiated 
him. When at last they followed him to 
the base of Mount Sinai, where the law was 
received, they put up the golden calf and 
worshiped it under the very thunderings of 
Mount Sinai. Despite tabernacle and temple, 
they had ever since been rebellious against 
God.” Gradually the audience began to see 
wat was meant, and Stephen concluded 
it was time to make his application, and he 
made it with vigor. “Ye stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised,” he cried; “you call us 
Greeks uncircumcised: you are the uacircum- 
cised; you have always resisted God; you 
have always fought against him; you have 
always persecuted the prophets; you have 
always repudiated his iaw; it is no strange 
thing that when the Messiah came you cruci- 
fied him ; it was like you in your whole history, 
from the beginning to the end.” Then they 
gnashed their teeth and set themselves te 
destroy him. Suddenly a light breaks over 
his face, a light that awes them for a mo- 
ment, and, looking up, he cries, “1 see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing 
at the right hand of God.” This crowns the 
blasphemy of his speech, the court becomes 
a mob, the people rush upon him, and, with- 
out waiting for judgment, seize him and carry 
him from the room. Paul follows. Ever 
then, though murder is in the heart of this 
people, they do not forget the ceremonial 
law. It is required that the witnesses shall 
cast the first stone. Paul takes charge of 
the cloaks of the witnesses, that they may 
cast their stones with the greater vigor with 
unencumbered hands. 

On such a man as Paul such a scene must 
have produced a profound and strange effect. 
Many men are satisfied to kill an adversary. 
Paul was not of that kind. Nothing would 
satisfy him but killing the heresy; and the 
heresy was not killed. The blow on the 
lighted iron sent the sparks a-flying; the 
Christians fleeing from the persecution which 
followed the death of Stephen went telling 
the story of the cross and of the resurrection ; 
and Paul gnashed his teeth again in com- 
mingled rage and shame at the fanaticism of 
this heresy and at the temporizing policy of 
Israel’s rulers, interpreted by that much but 
falsely praised Gamaliel at whose feet he had 
sat. Gamaliel had said, “ Let them alone; for 
if their plan and operations are of men they 
will come to naught, but if they are from God 
ye cannot overthrow them.” And to him, + 
is said, the Sanhedrim agreed. Trimmer, com- 
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promiser, coward, was he. It is not true 
that whatever is of God flourishes when men 
are disloyal. And it is not true that what- 
ever is not of God comes saddenly to naught 
if men who ought to fight it dare not. 

Paul set himself to extirpate this false re- 
ligion, nurtured in the very heart of Israel. 
He persecuted its adherents; became exceed- 
ingly mad against them; went from house to 
house in search of their conventicles ; spared 
neither men nor women; presided at many a 
cruel scourging; added to the penalties in- 
flicted, jeer and insult ; endeavored in vain to 
induce disciples of the new faith to renounce 
their Lord; sent more than one to share with 
Stephen the martyr’s coronation. Their effect- 
ual non-resistance intensified his passion. The 
time-serving priests and Pharisees grew weary 
of his intensity. Time-servers and place- 
holders always do weary of earnest men. 
They could not understand the spirit of a 
Paul, who was determined to put down false- 
hood at every hazard. So when he came to 
the high priest, and asked for a firman to 
the Jewish authorities at Damascus, that he 
might bring to Jerusalem for trial there any 
whom he might find belonging to this Chris- 
tian sect, the high priest was very glad to 
get rid of him, and gave the desired authority. 

And yet during all this time Paul had not 
himself been at peace. The audacity of 
Stephen was of the kind to appeal to his own 
native audacity. The boldness of a man who 
dared face a mob was of the kind that he 
admired. The clear-sighted courage of an 
opponent who clearly saw the issues com- 
mended him to Paul more than the cowardice 
of time-servers who professed Paul’s faith. 
Moreover, the teaching of Stephen and of 
others began to produce an impression upon 
Paul. He began to question whether he wholly 
comprehended Jewish history and Jewish 
character. The more his mind misgave him 
the more vehement became his passion against 
the Christians ; the more vehement that pas- 
sion, the more his mind misgave him. Some- 

thing such was the condition of Paul when 
he started for Damascus. It was a six days’ 
journey. He was practically alone. His at- 
tendants were not theologians, probably not 
very pious men. They could not discuss old 
traditions and new faiths with him. He was 
left to himself, and he found himself a very 
uncomfortable companion. The kindliness 
in his heart was always great, and there 
marched in the way before him the shadowy 
forms of those whom he had,put to death. 





The Outlook 


He was always courageous, and the boldness 
of the men who stood for their own convic- 
tions unto death stirred him with a new, 
strange pain. The problem of his own life 
came up again before him, and he remem- 
bered that though he had been blameless in 
the law, he had never had that peace which 
the Psalmist and the prophets promised to the 
man who has the blessing of the Almighty. 
So he studied and wondered and thought, 
and fought himself, as before he had fought 
others. For the man who is strong in his 
own conviction is rarely angered by opposi- 
tion. It is the man who only half believes 
who is roiled and irritated by questioning; 
irritated because he fears the questioning will 
rob him of his faith. To-day in America 
it is not the men who believe in spiritual 
religion with their whole nature who are 
angry because their theology is questioned, 
but the men who are half afraid their theol- 
ogy is false, and therefore cannot endure to 
have it put on trial. So was it with Paul. 
Five days had passed. He was already ap- 
proaching his journey’s end, when, at midday, 
there suddenly shone a light from the heavens 
so dazzling that he and his retinue fell to the 
ground, and a voice cried out to him, “ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” He an- 
swered, still with his native independence 
unbroken, “ Sire, who art thou?” The answer, 
“T am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou perse- 
cutest,” was enforced by a vision of the Risen 
One whom Stephen had seen standing at the 
right hand of God; at the same time the 
Voice discloses to him the conflict which had 
been going on in his own soul, a secret from 
all others, scarcely even recognized by him- 
self: “Itis hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” This reading of his heart’s secret is 
more convincing than either Voice or Vision. 
He surrenders instantly. “Sire,” he replies, 
“what wilt thou have me todo?” The sur- 
render was required to be complete. “Go 
on to Damascus, and it shall be told thee 
what thou shalt do.” From one of the de- 
spised Christians he was to get his instruc- 
tions. Such is the thorough work God makes 
with a soul, and such the thorough work a 
true soul makes with itself. When Paul 
surrendered, he surrendered absolutely and 
entirely. 

I do not propose to discuss here the phe- 
nomena that attended Paul's conversion. 
Similar phenomena have been recorded from 
time to time by men in whom sudden changes 
have been wrought. Constantine thought he 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


Saw a cross in the sky. Loyola thought he 
saw hosts of good and evil set in battle array 
against each other. Luther thought he saw 
the devil coming to tempt him, and flung the 
inkstand at him. Were these real visions ? 
I know no reason why we should think they 
are not. Why should we think the celestial 
sphere may not be all about us, and some- 
times, in some sudden and illuminating mo- 
ment, pierce through the mystic cloud which 
generally hides it from our vision? 

It is true that only Paul saw the Vision, and 
only Paul apparently heard and understood 
the Voice. It is also true that he afterwards 
speaks of the Christ who was revealed 7x 
him. But it is also true that he was blinded 
by the light and ever after carried about with 
him, in some physical effect upon his person, 
what he calls the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
How far the Voice and Vision were external, 
how far wrought within, it is perhaps impos- 
sible to determine. But it is also of very little 
consequence. How far the Vision was pro- 
duced by a phenomenon in the heavens, how 
far by a phenomenon in the brain, itis not im- 
portant, and perhaps not possible, to deter- 
mine. Paul was instantly arrested, and his 
whole life was revolutionized ; that is the im- 
portant fact, and that is not questioned. Pro- 
fessor Jowett, of Balliol College, will be rec- 
ognized by every one as both a great and a 
thoroughly independent scholar. And this is 
what he says on the subject : 

There is no fact in history more certain or un- 
disputed than that, in some way or another, by 
an inward vision or revelation of the Lord, or by 
an outward miraculous appearance, as he was 
going to Damascus, the Apostle was suddenly 


converted from being a persecutor to a preacher 
of the Gospel. 


Paul began at once to preach in the syna- 
gogues in Damascus that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah. The synagogue service 
made it possible for hearers to ask questions. 
To such questioning Paul was subjected. 
How could he reconcile the doctrine that 
Jesus was the Messiah with historic prece- 
dent and the Mosaic law? Paul was not one 
to hold inconsistent opinions in different 
hemispheres of his brain. He was not one 
who could hold certain opinions apart from 
and inconsistent with other opinions. He felt 
that he must study. What place so good for 
study as the foot of Mount Sinai, where 
Moses had gone to receive the law, and 
Elijah had retreated to see the fire and the 
earthquake and the tempest, and to listen to 
the still small voice? Paul turned his back 
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_ on Damascus, and retreated for we know not 


how long—two or three years—to Arabia. 
There he restudied the prophecies, re-exam- 
ined the law, recreated his philosophy. There, 
too, he settled, perhaps not without conflict, 
his life purpose. If he attached himself to 
this Christian sect, he must give away all 
that most men hold dear—his ambitions, his 
friendships, his family ties, everything. He 
has not told the story of the inward struggle ; 
but he has told us of the result: 


If any other one thinks to have confidence in 
the flesh, I more. Circumcised the eighth day, of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew of Hebrew ancestry, measured by the 
law a Pharisee, measured by zeal persecuting the 
Church, measured by the standards of righteous- 
ness afforded by the law, blameless. But what- 
soever things were advantages to me, these have 
I reckoned to be but the loss. Yea, verily, I do 
moreover continually reckon all things to be 
loss because of the supereminence of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus, my Lord, through whom 
I suffered the loss 6f all things and reckoned 
them but refuse, in order that I might gain 
Christ, and be found in him, not having my 
own righteousness, that which proceeds from 
the law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness which proceeds from 
God and is founded upon faith ; that I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, being conformed 
unto his death, if possibly | might attain to the 
resurrection from the dead; not that I have al- 
ready attained Christ, or am already perfected, 
but I press on if also I may lay hold on that for 
which I was ijaid hold of by Christ. 


Emerging from Arabia, he comes back to 
life the slave of Jesus Christ. How he re- 
constructed his philosophy, and what it was 
after that reconstruction, we are to consider 
in future chapters. 


® 
Bits of Wisdom 


Men possessed with an idea cannot be reasoned 
with.—Froude. 


He who wears his heart on his sleeve will often 
have to lament that daws peck at it—Cerdy/e. 


Some people’s cast-off happiness, like their 
cast-off clothes, would make some other people 
very happy.— Warner. 


Every great and commanding movement in the 
annals of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. 
—LEmerson. 


One part of the scheme of living is to learn 
just what our responsibility is and to let other 
people’s alone.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

She does very well under the circumstances, 
but that’s the trouble—she’s always. under a lot 
of them; she never gets above the circumstances 
at all—M/rs. A. D. T. Whitney. 








On Salt Water 


By Charles 


RUE marine adventure is impossible 

on fresh water, though our unsalted 
seas of America are thousands of 

square miles in extent. You may pitch over 
them in storms as perilous as any that vex 
the Atlantic, you may risk the same dangers 
from fog, flaw, collision, ice. and upset stom- 
achs, you may float about for days without 
sight of land, you may be conscious of deadly 
deeps below, and feel the impress or oppres- 
sion of great solitude: yet the water is not 
brine; there is no iodine in the gales; you 
are not followed by sharks and porpoises ; 
whales do not rise and pooh contempt at your 
slightness; the petrel does not skim and 
pounce in your wake; somehow the clouds 
are different. The fact is, you feel the shore, 
and smell it. On the ocean you realize that 
you and your ship are pretty small quantities. 
And there is such a thing as feeling your sur- 
roundings. You walk among the lifted parts 


of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, for example, 
and even though you are among hollows, 


woods, and closed-in districts, so that your 
off-look is narrowed and you have to guess at 
the country, you have an intuition that great 
heights are a long way off, as they are. Shift 
your ground to parts of Maine and New 
Hampshire, and, in the same sort of shut-in 
roads, villages, or farms, you feel that a big- 
ger swell has been running under the earth’s 
crust; that this surface has had a stormier 
time than the more southern country ; that— 
a common result of storms—some tracts of it 
have stayed up nearer heaven, purer, more 
beautiful for the pain of the world-struggle 
they endured and betoken. Mind, you do 
not see any ground that is higher than you 
found in Pennsylvania, yet this feeling of land 
laid out in a large fashion is one that a small 
country does not inspire. You know the big- 
ness behind the woods, and when, on reach- 
ing a hill-top, you discover a hundred miles 
of mountain, it delights but does not surprise 
you. So an actual largeness is breathed by 
the sea that does not gloom or shiné over the 
lakes, even the salt ones. 

On the sea you rock in life’s first cradle, 
and still the deeps are home. You dispute 
this, for you say that the ocean is lonely; it 
is adesert. No. Sit at the ship’s rail for 
ten minutes, look in any given direction, and 
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you are bound to see life. You hunger for 
touch with things organic. The sea itself, 
the sky, the craggy shores—God’s life—are 
notenough. There is the variety in this plain 
of water that you find on the plains of land. 
Vegetation is not lacking. Patches of weed 
and marsh grass make little environments of 
smoothness, as if they gave off oil. The storms 
have torn them loose, and nothing better 
shows the ocean’s force; for seaweed grips 
the rock like its very substance. It is likely 
that diseased and dying plants are the first 
to be ripped away. Here is a bunch of pop- 
weed, there a bit of Iceland moss; and now 
the great kelp drifts by, its leathery leaf 
drooping so deep it goes down half out of 
sight; “devil’s apron,” we boys used to call 
it. But in the East we do not know the pos- 
sibilities of this weed. In the waters behind 
Vancouver Island it is fifty feet long. A re- 
lated plant off the Alaska coast gains a 
length, they say, of three hundred feet. Tim- 
ber, dressed and raw, reminds us that there 
are continents, though at present we are noth- 
ing to them. A whale blows yonder ; a gush 
of steam. Look! There he rises again for 
another breath. He has consumed that hallf- 
mile of distance under water with the speed 
of an express train. Here are his smaller 
cousins, a school of them, jumping, blowing, 
rolling, playful—Atlantic’s social mermen. It 
is worth a trip southward in a steamer to see 
the ten-mile flotillas of ced creatures—rela- 
tives of the Portuguese man-of-war, belike— 
and these porpoises, who have the same de- 
light in action that is felt by strong men and 
fast horses. You will see no prettier racing 
on any track in the world than you may see by 
leaning over the bow. There, at odd hours, 
you will find from two to half a dozen of 
these fellows. They keep just a yard ahead 
of the steamer, no matter what speed she is 
making, gliding along with no more apparent 
effort than we put out in looking atthem. It 
is as if somebody had shot them out of a tor- 
pedo-tube and they had not lost their initial 
velocity. Now and again they turn on their 
sides or roll over on their backs ; but in doing 
this not a second of time is lost or foot of 
distance risked; they keep right on at the 
same pace, and you puzzle over them for 4 
long time before you see what makes them go. 
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On Salt Water 


It is their tails: screw-propellers. Without 
a touch or word that comes to us, they fly 
aside and scatter, and the ship plows on 
again through empty water; then, as if at the 
beck of a magician, they are there again, 
forging ahead as easily as before. What you 
will see depends on what oceans you sail, but 
be sure there will be no lack of life. The 
sunfish, flat, sluggish, may rise and float on 
before you with his back fin high out of 
water; a fish that weighs two hundred pounds 
and is nearly all head. The horse-mackerel 
will nearly scare you if you look down from 
a dory in a clear, quiet Northern harbor and 
see him basking just under you, for he is a 
monster then, and looks as if he could wreck 
you with a bump. A shark’s back fin, a black 
triangle, slides along the surface with a 
stealthiness that makes you shudder; though 
they say his attacks on people are mythical. 
In a quarter-century’s voyaging you may 
meet a devil-fish—no fish, no more of a devil 
than some other citizens of the sea, but loathly 
in Slyness and serpentine writhings. And fly- 


ing fish will leap out of the depths, shooting 
from one warm wave to another when some- 
thing dark troubles the water behind them. 
There are disks and bags of almost limpid 


jelly that go by, with fringes hanging—crea- 
tures whose minds are in their stomachs, we 
say,in our patronizing fashion. Well, if they 
are, they are saved a lot of worry and have 
not to go to school. 

Then the birds. No ocean is so wide, so 
cold, so stormy that they do not rest on it or 
find enough to eat there. Brown-backed 
petrels swing in our wake, gulls hover over 
floating edibles—how quick they are to see 
them !—and as we near the other side of the 
great pond, divers will turn up one eye at us, 
as they rest on the surface, and then turn up 
their tails in the sauciest fashion and drop 
toward the bottom, coming to the top again 
like corks after our ship has passed over 
them; though you will not be as apt to see 
these birds, nor know the sea as well, from 
a steamer’s deck as from the top-gallant-fore- 
castle of a sailing ship. 

Sad to look at are the land birds and but- 
terflies that have ventured too far over the 
water, or have been blown from shore. 
Usually you meet them within fifty miles of 
land, but a ship’s captain tells me that a 
hawk alighted on an outbound vessel five 
hundred miles from the French coast and 
Stayed aboard for two days. On one of the 
Halifax steamers going north in autumn I 
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have seen six or eight small hawks clinging 
to the rigging on a foggy morning, flying off, 
returning, jumping to the deck, suspicious, 
uneasy, unreconciled. They have power of 
wing, and perhaps they get back to shore; 
but for more timid birds, less strong, the sea 
is a yawning grave. Many of them alight on 
coastwise steamers, tired, panting, empty, 
searching the decks and rails for crumbs and 
resting on gaffs and shrouds. As soon as 
they have recovered their wind they fly away, 
probably to look for land, and if the steamer 
is going against the wind it is a long, hard 
chase to catch up. Sometimes they never 
do. Foolish creatures, to have left the ship! 
They work and work, each ten minutes seeing 
them a little farther astern; their wing-beats 
are slower, they sag toward the water; a 
touch of spray alarms them; they rise with 
new vigor, fright lending strength, and make 
another dash. Sometimes a change in the 
wind will push them on, and they flutter to 
the deck, exhausted ; but the human beings 
who look on have killed their mates on shore, 
and may they not want the lives of these little 
fugitives at sea? They rise again, the ship 
slides from under them, they fag along wearily, 
wearily, nearer to the water, farther and 
farther behind. Night falls, and the tragedy 
has been acted. 

You do not often see great flocks of birds 
well out at sea. They stay by the shore. In 
Frenchman’s Bay I have seen a flight of eighty 
gulls, and flying northward along the edge of 
Cape Ann I saw, one October afternoon, a 
flock of ducks, or coot, that stretched out in 
a wavering line for a full half-mile. There 
were about five hundred in the company. 
Two boats lay off shore a little, with decoys 
about them. Presently there was a fusillade. 
Evidently the ducks were not five hundred 
when they went on again. 

Weird and beautiful is the life of the ocean 
after dark. Then you hang between two 
skies, the cold, far canopy above, gemmed 
with thousands of lights, clouds of suns you 
never see in town, the masts pointing thi 
way and that, silently asking your notice to 
the vast spectacle; and below, the darkness, 
where waves break spectral, and the bluish 
noctiluca sometimes sparkles, sometimes glows 
up through the foam like a face. In Gil- 
son’s sea symphony he indicates phosphores- 
cence by the hum of a cymbal struck with a 
padded stick. It has just that shimmery, in- 
definite, spreading, seething quality that means 
that kind of light. You may catch a glimpse 
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of these flame-bearers in the sun, but it is 
unlikely, for it is a rare fortune when you can 
see one by day, and see its colors, too. I 
once had that luck. Lying in a dory, peering 
into the clear water that washes the cliffs of 
Rockport, I saw in a shadow a jelly creature, 
as large as a cucumber, lobed lengthwise, like 
a melon; and the lines of depression between 
the lobes were picked out in soft flashes of 
blue, green, and white light. It was like the 
ghosts of diamonds. Why did the thing 
squander its beauty to the weeds and stones, 

. and discover itself to the starfish and squid? 
What hosts of creatures pass us in the day’s 
sailing, and we look through them, unseeing ! 
Night reveals them-as things of beauty. 
There are natures that shine when times and 
nations are in a sleep. 

Hardly less wonderful than its life is the 
ever-shifting color of the sea. It is neutral, 
and not always pleasant when you look at it 
toward the sun, except when the sun is rising 
or setting, for then you have opulence; but 
in the morning it is slate-blue, from a height 
it is silky sapphire, in shoals it is green, in 
storm it is like thunder-clouds; but at the 
wave-tips what a glorious emerald! The 
ship's track is of beryl. If the day is calm 


and you wish to see the local color of the 


water, which is greenish-blue, hang over the 
bow again. A sharp-nosed ship plows a hole 
a foot deep in the sea, and into this cavity, 
wide enough to hold your forearm, the water 
tumbles in the same direction as the ship is 
going. At the edge of this chasm you will 
see the color you look for. There is an odd 
effect—the tide-rip. Where the flood meets 
the ebb you see a path of oily blue across the 
indigo, that is as clear as any made by human 
feet across a field. So you can trace the off- 
throw of a big steamer back to where the 
fork of itis fullya mile wide. Color! What 
a mournful world this were without it! If 
you look for jewels, you will find them, many- 
wheres. Rainbows shine in the nap of your 
trousers, the dew on your doorstep, the cob- 
web on your fence, the scratch on your win- 
dow-pane. Tide mud: hold your nose and 
admire for its coat of splendid green, strong 
as malachite, fresh as spring oaks. Don't, 
as in this case, let one sense cheat you out of 
the pleasures of another. 

We watch the sky more sharply from a 
ship than we do from our windows, because 
bad weather—that is, weather that people do 
not usually like—is announced overhead, and 
we reef or let out sail accordingly. When 


The Outlook 


the sky is clear we live in a globe oftblue, 
and when it lowers upon us all is gray, 
Before the oncoming of storm, in one of 


those greasy calms when the sun is gone, 


the horizon disappears and sea and cloud 
melt together. In full day red may persist 
on the horizon, as if distant earth reflected a 
strong, ruddy light. After sunset the glow 
seems to pass beyond the air and pervade all 
space, and, as the edge of the heaving world 
disappears in borrowed luminance, a sense of 
its vastness comes upon you that belongs to 
the sea in no other time. In this phospho- 
rescent redness, before the stars come out, you 
are perplexed to know which are the points 
of the compass; but as the color pales to 
green you can tell where the sun went down, 
because the arch of light is highest over that 
point. When near the coast, distant cities 
proclaim themselves to you by banks and 
streamers of smudge in the day, and by re. 
flected lights at night. This night-shine | 
have seen hovering over a town maybe twenty- 
five miles away, on an exceptionally clear 
night, not in a cloud, but in a flat band, 
The clearness and coolness probably pre- 
vented a high rise of dust and steam, so that 
the foulness hung as a light-catching canopy 
over the invisible city. Clouds that bear 
storm and lightning are more terrible in their 
beauty than when seen from shore, because 
we are in danger from them; though if you 
have gone to sea with the deliberate inten- 
tion of being sick, the terror will be only that 
of deeper qualms. 

Clouds volleying out of the west with 
lightning in them are low and self-hidden by 
rain, but higher ones can be watched for the 
curious veils that droop from them. A cloud 
that I guessed to be a mile high gave off two 
veils that twisted to the right and another 
that bent to the left, making, with its neigh- 
bor, a reversed parenthesis—a curious parting 
due to winds near the surface. Night storms 
are the blackest and bleakest, for there are 
no friendly lights, the glimmer of jelly-fish 
beneath seeming the more uncanny and in- 
hospitable. These ocean beams are weird, 
like distant lightning; for that, if less awful, 
is more mysterious when seen through a 
cloud. Then we see it as a quick glow, run- 
ning and spreading before it vanishes, like a 
glance from asearch-light. There is no chain, 
no bolt; only a fiery mystery playing behind 
a curtain. Yet, if you are alive, clap on a 
sou’wester and plank the decks in the gale. 
It will make life tingle in every vein of you, 
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The Joy of the Working 


The tumult of the air and sea will be epic-like 
to your imagination. 

Countless are the pranks of fog and mirage, 
especially about eastern Canada, where the 
shores are made over every ten minutes, and 
where you cannot tell hills from air-paintings. 
Some hint of these distortions you may see 
on the ship, for watch where hot air, with a 
little steam in it, is escaping from the boiler- 
room. It describes its convolutions in faint 
shadows on the deck, and we know its waves 
and writhings by the wrinkling of lines seen 
through this warmed, moist air. It is like 
oily old wine moving within itself. These 
are the currents and eddies that make the 
stars twinkle. Fogs and mists reveal aerog- 
raphies at times that surprise us. For in- 
stance, off the Maine coast hills of air are 
outlined by thin bands of brown vapor, in 
some places double, that lie along their tops, 
bulging over every dome and lapsing into 
every hollow. This line will average from 
one to two degrees above the horizon, when 
land is out of sight, and is a quarter to half a 
degree thick. 

The mechanism of waves is hardly solvable. 
It seems to be a rolling of the surface; a tip- 
ping forward at the top and drawing back 
underneath, for water is a reluctant fluid. 
And it is not easy to determine what is a 
wave, since each b’g one is made of lesser 
ones; these are covered with still smaller; 
while these are hatcheled over; and sometimes 
the cross-combing of a fourth subdivision 
may be seen. The big waves of old pictures, 
clean, round, do not exist ; and how long must 
that old fib about “ waves running mountain 
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high” take a-dying? A wave of twenty feet 
is seldom seen and not appreciated, except 
in small sailing vessels; while the tallest 
wave on record was forty feet high. In ter- 
rific gales waves are blown flat, and the sea 
is covered with spindrift. Often the froth- 
ing makes the sea appear livelier than it 
is; and a true sailor prefers to ride on white- 
caps. Fresh water is not so sudsy as salt. 
It clears itself of foam more quickly. In the 
ocean a wave breaks into a hundred points. 
each point as it falls becoming an injector of 
bubbles. After a wave has passed we see a 
hundred disks of white expanding, with fringes 
of bubbles hanging a foot under the surface. 

It is not merely what we see that endears 
the ocean to free men; it is what we do not 
see: the consciousness of space, power, lib- 
erty; the chance jt gives us to move from 
point to point, thus declaring our evolution 
from life in its earlier forms, and symboliz- 
ing our progress to ports that we shall never 
reach hy chart and compass, but may by will, 
hope, knowledge, and aspiration. We love 
it for its reserved strength; for its mystery, 
since we do not care for things after we find 
that we have read from their surfaces all 
they can offer to us; for its ever new, ever 
affecting grandeur and loveliness. It is the 
symbol of the illimitable in time and space. 
To be with it helps us, as it does to be with 
mountains; it widens, strengthens, purifies us, 
gives us a sufficient measure for comparisons, 
assures us of the store that nature still holds 
for our souls, minds, and bodies, is a daily 
lesson in the constancy and supremacy of 
nature. 


The Joy of the Working 


By Bolton Hall 
worked, I said, “ The toil is hard, but I shall 


I thought that I was a husbandman whom 
God sent into a dreary world. I toiled break- 
ing up the hard earth and clearing off the 
ground, but the more I worked, the rougher 
looked my plot; for where the briers were 
cut away, stones showed through the sand. 
I was tired, and when I saw God I said to 
him that the vines went astray faster than I 
could straighten them, and that where I 
planted my grapes, wild grapes grew up in- 
stead. God said to me that there was strength 
in the wild grapes, and I said, “ Aye, Lord, 
but look at the stones.” God said, “ Do not 
I need the stones ?” 

But when I saw that God watched me as I 


see the fruit.” God turned away, saying, 
“You shall not see the fruit.” I cried after 
him, “ But there will be fruit, 0 Lord?” and 
God said, “Of all your labor there shall be 
no fruit.” 

I said, complaining, “Lord, it were so 
much better to find wild flowers, that might 
be trained to be more beautiful; but there 
are always thorns for me to cut.” And God 
said, “If there were not thorns, I had, here, 
no need of such an husbandman as thou.” 

I went on working, for then 1 knew that I 
labored in the Garden of the Lord that was 
to be. 





‘Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child” 


By M. V. O’Shea 


Professor of the Scienc2 and Art of Teaching, University of Wisconsin 


r \HOSE who discovered that obedience 
was the root of all virtue, as well as 
those who have believed and prac- 

ticed the doctrine from aforetime, have bar- 

bored the feeling that self-control in adult life 
may be secured only by the renunciation, for 
the greater part, of self-control in childhood. 

Mr. Callahan, writing some months ago in 

The Outlook, expressed the conviction of a 

large fraction of mankind when he said that 

“instant and unquestioned obedience on the 

part of children is essential to their control 

of self in after years.” But when we speak 
of begetting self-control in maturity by the 
application of repressive measures to the bulk 
of the native activities of childhood, we do 
not mean self-control in a proper sense at all, 
but only a continuance of submission to au- 
thority, or restricted action following after 
the suppression of ‘reedom in early years. 
It seems to the generality of people that if 


children be granted much spontaneity in their 
younger days they will carry over a desire 


for the same thing into mature life. The 
average mind, however, conceives of a strong 
person as one who is not characterized by a 
great volume of wholesome, rightly directed 
action, but rather a limited amount of it—by 
an inhibition or barrenness of activity. The 
sturdy oak, symbolic of immobility and stern- 
ness, typifies an ideal personality in the 
thoughts of many, rather than the graceful 
willow, which is abounding in movement and 
lends itself graciously to the persuasions of 
its environment. 

An apparently intelligent mother was ob- 
served one afternoon recently while endeavor- 
ing to manage a little fellow of three years on 
a bit of lawn skirting the streets of one of 
our. cities. Now, nature has implanted in a 
normal boy of these years an insatiable desire 
to be active; to wish to go where there is 
novelty and excitement; to be experimenting 
with things in his environment in all sorts of 
ways. It is contrary to his organization that 
he should conduct himself after the fashion 
of grown people ; and if such behavior is ex- 
pected and demanded of him, it will involve 
unceasing struggle—on the one hand in the 
display of authority, on the other in the 
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effort to escape from it. Precisely this could 
have been observed on this particular after- 
noon. For a long two.or three hours there 
seemed to be few moments in which the 
mother was not forbidding or dictating, with 
the result that almost none of her directions 
were obeyed, unless they were enforced by 
the application of physical power; and every 
repetition served only to deepen the child's 
hestility, and incite a feeling of opposition. 
One could not help but feel that this mother, 
typical of so many others, regarded herself, 
although of course unwittingly, as divinely 
appointed to thwart nature in taking her 
course ; and while she could not accomplish 
such a mission, she could throw obstacles in 
the way and so interfere with the healthful 
development of her child, much as she, like 
every mother, would long to do otherwise. 

Any one who will interest himself particu- 
larly in these matters may easily perceive that 
the average parent, teacher, and nurse do not 
plan, deliberately plan, to indulge young chil- 
dren in a perfectly free choice in the main 
body of the activities of their early years. 
What liberties the young get in many homes 
and schools are stolen; and the reflex effect 
is more disastrous than in any ordinary 
theft, for with its customary train of evils 
there are added to this species of thievery 
the bitterness of antecedent opposition and 
the unholy glory of conquest. 

The writer was witness to some proceed- 
ings just lately which will give point to these 
statements. Two nurses were engaged in 
keeping a child off the street. There was 
scarcely any other place for the little one to 
go; and the excitement and variety of life 
outside were enticing to the utmost degree. 
A number of times the child walked to the 
street in defiance of the commands of his 
keepers ; and as often as it was brought back 
it would venture again, showing by its violent 
vocal and bodily demonstrations that it was 
not only learning disobedience, but was ac- 
quiring an irritable temperament in conse- 
quence of such treatment. Instead of going 
with their charge and protecting it from harm, 
or removing it from such temptation, sup- 
planting the interest of the street by another, 





“Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child” 


these nurses sought to develop obedience in 
the child, with such unhappy results as must 
always attend such irrational performances. 
And the occasion for remonstrance is that 
this fashion of training is in vogue in so many 
of our homes, with no more fortunate outcome 
than in this instance When authority is 
manifested, but not obeyed, then harm fol- 
lows. The cause for complaint would not be 
so great if authority was not manifested so 
extensively in opposition to children’s native 
desires. This is due in part, at least, hard as 
it is to acknowledge it, to the selfishness and 
thoughtlessness of those who bring up chil- 
dren. Older people find it inconvenient to 
place themselves at the child’s point of view. 
In their discipline they assume that he should 
act with as much forethought as they do 
themselves, or more, perhaps—at least with 
more of self-sacrifice. Witness the adage, 
“ A child should be seen, not heard,” a sample 
of numerous others expressing the same sen- 
timent. When the child demolishes break- 
able articles; when he disarranges the order 
of things set to please the adult eye; when 
he seeks brightness and novelty on the street, 
or a breath of freedom at the neighbor’s; 
when he makes a disturbance when we wish 


to be in peace, or demands our attention 
when we are busy—when he conducts himself 
in these ways, the adult is prone to feel that 
it is done in a spirit of mischief or lawlessness, 
and that he should be disciplined to obedi- 


ence. It is so difficult for us to appreciate 
that all these things, annoying if looked at 
from one point of view, are essential to the 
development of childhood ; and that they do 
not spring out of a mischievous or unruly 
temper any more than does the conduct of a 
mature person. , 

While incidental observation of the way 
of things in one’s environment will of itself 
afford proofs that there is danger in making 
obedience in childhood the all-prominent 
means of saving grace, modern experimental 
studies upon the origins of a child’s powers 
also lend strong testimony to this view. It 
is doubtless known to every one that all 
emotional and intellectual activities are in 
some mysterious manner conditioned by the 
development and organization of the nervous 
system. The cortex of the brain is composed 
of many millions of cells, which possess 
various powers, the control and unfoldment 
of which constitute, in biological terms, the 
province of education. At the outset of life 
the cells seemingly act in the main inde- 
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pendently of each other; but gradually in the 
normal brain associations are developed be- 
tween them, and these constitute the organic 
bases of reason. In a brain in which these 
associations do not develop, or in which they 
function improperly, it is believed that some 
measure of mental defect or deficiency must 
ensue. It is commonly maintained by neu- 
rologists that there are two general classes of 
cells distinguished by their function, the one 
class, the sensory, receiving messages from 
the external world in the form of sense-im- 
pressions; and the other, the motor, trans- 
forming these messages into stimuli to action. 
All sense-impressions need to issue either 
immediately or finally in some form of 
appropriate activity. It is shown by com- 
parative biology that in the evolution of the 
brain in the animal series the first species of 
association to develop is between sensory 
and motor areas; so that in animals sense 
stimulus leads toward quite direct reactions.! 

By virtue of the principles and modes of 
inheritance the child-brain develops first that 
variety of association which is most funda- 
mental in the animal series out of which he 
springs; so that we see why a normal child 
is constantly reacting in a lively manner 
upon all his impressions. Every sight and 
sound and word tends to set him into move- 
ment. Now, nature has imbedded in the 
child’s being a group of profound instincts 
which direct his actions into certain channels. 
He no sooner sees a thing that is good to eat 
than he strives to gain possession of it. 
Everything bright and lively attracts him to 
itself. It is ordained that he should at first 
be selfish in the sense that he thinks of self 
more than of others. Whenever he is in an 
environment, then, which presents these and 
similar stimuli to his brain, he is already de- 
termined to react upon them in characteristic 
ways—to be trying all sorts of new experi- 
ments, to be continually in action, to be rest- 
less, and even annoying, as adults may think 
of it, if they will allow themselves. The 
growing brain has not, at five or six or seven, 
developed such relationships between the dif- 
ferent sensory areas that one impulse may be 
inhibited or controlled by another to a very 
great degree. The child can arrive at this 
desired stage of self-control only gradually. 
It seems to be shown now by cerebral physi- 

1 Any parent or teacher who has not done so would be 
benefited by reading such books as Donaldson’s “ The 
Growth of the Brain,” Halleck’s “ Education of the Cen- 
tral Nervous System,” or Warner’s “ Mental Faculty,” 


in which the physiological aspects of child development 
are treated in detail _ . 
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ology that the associations shoot together, 
particularly during the period of adolescence, 
and this is the time when the child begins to 
think in a serious manner, to reflect, to bal- 
ance impulses and motives. Up to this point 
his actions must be more or less impulsive ; 
they will follow quite readily upon any 
stimulus, and be prompted by those deep- 
seated instincts which have been bequeathed 
to him as the valued treasure of racial expe- 
rience. 

Self-control implies the balancing of mo- 
tives. Physiologically it requires the modifica- 
tion and inhibition of a particular impulse 
by numerous others; or, again, it demands 
that certain good motives be made stronger 
than evil ones. It must be apparent, then, 
that self-control cannot be attained through 
the inhibition of impulses by fears implanted 
in childhood; for when a fear is removed, 
there is nothing to prevent the impulse it re- 
strained from having full sway. Besides, it 


is not possible in the course of a child’s life 
to put a fear over against every motive to 
wrong action which will threaten him in adult 
life; and if the individual has not become 
habituated to act in the direction of good 
motives, he is not in any sense self-controlled. 


Instead, then, of trying to suppress action in 
childhood by commands; in the place of en- 
deavoring to secure instant and unquestioned 
obedience continually, the aim should rather 
be to arrange the environment of the child so 
as to grant him the largest possible measure 
of freedom. The key to the situation lies in 
a wealth of right action inspired from within 
throughout the whole of childhood, rather 
than in restraint compelled from without. It 
seems to be a law of our psychic life that an 
activity cannot be inhibited before the mech- 
anism for it has been developed. To set 
up a lot of fears in the child-mind, then, in 
the hope that they will restrain undesirable 
action in mature life, is a serious mistake; 
rather, to repeat, many interests must be es- 
tablished which will compel a rich abundance 
of action along right lines, and which, conse- 
quently, will inhibit impulses of lesser force 
to evil conduct. 

It is not the intention here to plead for the 
release of obedience when zt 7s demanded on 
the part of children. Doubtless, too. some 
obedience for its own sake is a good thing. 
There should be enough of it for the child to 
learn that there are those to whom he should 
surrender his will at times. But the danger 
comes in making such demands too fre- 
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quently. To elevate authority to the su- 
preme place in a child’s life is not to breed 
respect for it, but rather to arouse antago. 
nism toward it; but when it is rarely shown. 
and then put into effect at all hazards. it wil! 
impress the child with due regard for itself 
When a law is made, in home or school, the 
child must come to feel from experience with 
it that it is absolute and unerring, like the 
operations of nature; that it is a great power 
which, while dealing with him calmly and 
justly, does not nag and torture him by innw- 
merable limitations of his activities. 


The Armenian Orphans 


The American Board of Foreign Missions 
has received a special report in the interest 
of the work undertaken by the American 
missionaries in Asia Minor on behalf of the 
Armenian orphan children. The report states 
that there are upwards of twenty centers, 
most of them in the interior of Turkey, where 
children are cared for. Including the work of 
Germans, the Swiss, and the British, the care 
of above 3,000 children has been assumed. 
A larger number is said to be still uncared 
for, whose future is reported to be very dark. 
The work is undertaken in the most economi- 
cal way possible. Buildings have been in 
most cases either loaned for the work or 
rented at a low rate, so that funds given can 
be used entirely for the maintenance of the 
orphans without any charge for administra- 
tion or plant. The usual grain supply does 
not reach Bitlis, Kurdistan, and wheat has 
nearly doubled in price there. The orphans 
were originally taken for only a year, in the 
expectation that greater plenty and cheaper 
living would not require longer care. Many 
waifs with no one to care for their souls or 
bodies continue to arrive there from desolate 
villages, hungry, naked, sick, and in danger 
of their lives. In Bitlis alone is an orphan 
center where 250 are cared for. To dismiss 
them is to expose them to lawlessness. 
Among them there has been no fatal sick- 
ness, although fevers and mumps have pre- 
vailed. A London physician is assisting in 
their care. 

So2 


The heaviest cross is light, if borne in meek- 
ness and trust; the lightest cross crushes one, 
if the heart is heavy and sore with pride. Suf- 
ferings must come: it is the course of nature ; 
but they do not necessarily cause misery.— 
Mozoomdar, 











The Spiritual Significance of 
Daily Life’ 

That idealism is not practical is a current 
notion which the title Dr. Hyde has chosen 
for his lectures at the summer school at 
Colorado Springs, at the summer term of 
Chicago University, and at the Chautauqua 
Assembly, happily challenges. That the real 
world exists for us independently of our 
thought about it, and that we must take it as 
we find it, is one of those maxims of common 
sense which we discover to be as far from 
fact as is the common-sense impression that 
the sun goes round the earth. The real 
world of common sense is the sum total of 
the actual beings and happenings at any 
moment the globe around—a hodge-podge of 
miscellany. We have to build this world of 
incoherent phenomena into an intelligible, 
orderly world of thought. Each thinker 
makes his own world by his own thought, 
through a process of selecting and combining 
the materials which interest him according to 
his own ideal of the relation betwixt him and 
the world. In this process he discovers a 
reason like his own as the organizing prin- 
ciple of the seemingly chaotic mass and maze. 
This, then, is revealed as the true reality of 
the eternal underlying the superficial reality 
of the temporal affirmed by common sense. 
Every thinker is an idealist in his way, albeit 
as unconscious of it as M. Jourdain was that 
he talked in prose. The consistent idealist 
holds with Hegel that only the rational is 
real and the real is rational. “ Practical 
Idealism,” as presented by Dr. Hyde, “is a 
presentation of the familiar facts of every-day 
life in their rational relations, as elements in 
a logical process and parts of an organic 
whole.” 

The first half of Dr. Hyde’s book deals 
with the Natural World, as the world of sense- 
perception, the world of association, the world 
of science, and the world of art. His eluci- 
dation of the fundamental processes of psy- 
chology and logic in rationalizing “ the big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion” which the world 
is to us at first, is admirably simplified and 
clear. He shows “how the mind goes be- 
hind the returns of mere perception, and out 





1 Practical Idealism. By William De Witt Hyde, 


President of Bowdoin College. The Macmillan Com- 
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of these facts builds up a series of worlds 
more and more to its own liking, and thus 
gradually emancipates itself from the bondage 
of sense and wins the liberty of the spirit.” 
Within the limits of mere sense-perception, 
subject to shifting and baffling phenomena, 
we find not our freedom. Science, on the 
other hand, leads toward freedom by the wit- 
ness it bears to the unity of nature and man 
in one organizing Reason common to both. 
Yet the hard and fast-limits of fact within 
which Science is comprised are not escaped 
till we emerge through surrender to scientific 
fact and obedience to scientific law into the 
liberty of true Art, in which we mold the 
world of fact conformably to our own ideals. 
As it is the office of Science to show that 
one and the same Reason is organic both 
in nature and in man, so it is the office of Art 
to reveal in nature a beauty and beneficence 
identical with our own. « Art,” said Schiller, 
as quoted by Dr. Hyde, “is a process of 
widening Nature without going beyond it.” 

It were greatly to be wished that certain 
fiction-writers might read Dr. Hyde’s criti- 
cism of their “ realistic” abominations. They 
are, in a strictly psychological view, not re- 
alistic at all, but idealistic, and that of an 
odious kind : 

A work of art is not and cannot be a picture 
of a reality unmodified by the selective attention 
of the beholding artist. . . . If the predominating 
tone of a novel is filth and licentiousness, it is 
infallible proof, not that nature and reality, but 
that the heart and soul of the writer, are vulgar and 
libidinous. He tells us that he has represented 
what he sees ; to which psychology replies: “ Yes, 
but you see what you are looking at, you look at 
what catches your eye, what catches your eye is 
what you have affinity for, and what you have 
affinity for is what you are.” It is not ethics 
alone which they affect to despise; itis the clear- 
est, coldest, hardest facts of scientific psychology 
which condemns this rotten realism. 

Realism truly so called, as Dr. Hyde ob- 
serves, is only another name for objective 
idealism. The mark of this is in fidelity to 
the universal ideas embodied in the particu- 
lar facts it deals with. 

In the second part of his work Dr. Hyde 
explores the Spiritual World, as the world of 
persons, the world of institutions, the world 
of morality, and the world of religion. The 
reconciliation effected by Science and Art be- 
tween the mind and the world, between man 
and nature, must likewise be effected between 
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man and man through social institutions. 
The moral discord in man himself must also 
be harmonized in that conscious closing of 
the particular self with the Universal Self 
which is found in religion. Science has given 
us an ideal of the True, Art of the Beautiful, 
and the world of persons adds to these an 
ideal of the Good—the distinctively moral 
ideal. Our own personality is realized only 
as we realize through sympathy the equal 
personality of our fellows. Love is the prac- 
tical expression of this consciousness of an 
identical nature. To be kind is the natural 
result of being kinned. And the unification 
which Reason effects in the world of things 
and events, Love effects in the world of per- 
sons, bringing us into conscious relationship 
with the Universal Personality, fragmentarily 
expressed in individuals. 

In this portion of the work the argument 
is less closely reasoned than in the other. In 
showing “how Love is striving to create a 
Spiritual World that shall be as fair as the 
face of Nature and as free as the will of 
man,” Dr. Hyde is more discursive, even to 
the point of occasional diffuseness, than in 
showing “ how Thought constructs the Nat- 
ural World in which we dwell.” Practical 


Idealism is here expounded in terms of prac- 
tical ideals—ideals of marriage and family 
training, of education and public schools, of 
moral socialism, of patriotism even in details 
of the currency and civil service, of self- 


regard and self-direction. Here the intro- 
duction before given to the fundamentals of 
psychology and logic receives its complement 
in a keen discussion of conflicting ethical 
theories. Thus is the conclusion reached 
that in the world of religion only is the ideal 
realized of conscious unity with our total en- 
vironment. “The world of religion is not 
apart from but inclusive of the worlds of 
sense and science, art and humanity, institu- 
tions and morals.” It is “the world of the 
Absolute Reason, the Eternal Love, that in- 
cludes all finite reality and embraces all finite 
persons.” Religion, ideally viewed, is “the 
spirit of wholeness or holiness, which gathers 
all these detached aspects of life up into the 
unity of a common principle, and inspires 
them with the enthusiasm of a personal affec- 
tion.” 

The dominant note especially of the second 
half of Dr. Hyde’s book is so strongly prac- 
tical that many who have fancied idealism to 
be peculiar to mystics and dreamers will 
begin to think their own practicality allied 


to it. But, while he thus confines him- 
self to the concrete interests of philosophy in 
practical concerns, he does not shut out the 
ultimate metaphysical problems, though pre- 
cluded from discussing them. Glimpses of 
them are given, partly in numerous quotations 
from philosophical writers, partly in concise 
paragraphs of argument inviting the stren- 
uous explorer tothe highlands of thought— 
é. g., in the three pages given to the question 
of Personal Deity. The fallacy in the denial 
of this is in a false or crude conception of 
personality. Indeed, not-every human being 
is a person in the true sense, although it is 
in him to become a person. It may be well 
for those who define a person as a human 
individual to hesitate in ascribing such per- 
sonality to God. Personality truly defined, 
as that unity of self-consciousness and self- 
determination which organizes into a rational 
whole for a worthy end the facts of existence 
without us and within, is but imperfectly 
evolved in the best of us. Even so, it is 
sufficient to suggest an ideal of its perfec- 
tion not unfit to be ascribed to Deity, as 
“infinitely more of a person than we.” 

Here and there, amid striking excellences, 
one may think more satisfactory statements 
possible. True as it is that the function of 
conscience is “ largely negative,” as a detector 
of violations rather than a discoverer of 
higher applications of law, it would seem 
that this is the mark of the imperfectly 
developed conscience. It is hardly idealism 
to let this go as a full statement. It may 
seem also that Dr. Hyde does not regard the 
conduct of the sinless saint as “moral,” un- 
less there is in it some of that balancing of 
good and evil alternatives to which he limits 
the sphere of distinctively moral action. 
Why morality should lose its name when it 
has learned to run automatically does not 
appear, nor does it appear why the name of 
“sin” should be reserved for the more desper- 
ate developments of moral evil in bitterness 
to men as well as rebellion toward God, if 
indeed St. John was right in saying, “ All 
unrighteousness is sin.” More unhesitatingly 
one may recommend that in future editions 
the curious explanation of the reason why 
iron ships float be suppressed, if, when prop- 
erly amended, it prove an unserviceable 
illustration. Taken all in all, however, Dr. 
Hyde has given us a book of singular lucidity 
and power, of ethical vigor and practical 
philosophy, utterly free from theological bias, 
wide in the outlook of keen thought and warm 
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feeling, and admirably interpreting “ the spir- 
itual significance of every-day life.” 


Life in Germany ' 


Dr. Williams’s timely and permanently val- 
uable book is much more than a mere de- 
scription of “Christian Life in Germany.” 
While most of the book has to do with Chris- 
tian life, there is a great deal which has to 
do with educational and social development. 
The volume will be a welc me one to those 
interested in German education or economics 
in the German State or Church. 

The author appropriately puts a descrip- 
tion of German education in the foreground, 
since, as a rule, intellectual ability means 
more there than here. Inno other European 
country, with the possible exception of Swe- 
den, is education so scientifically managed as 
in Germany. The school and the church 
are placed upon the same level, and in the 
Cabinet the Cultus Minister is charged with 
their care. Hence every pastor as well as 

- every teacher belongs to that complicated 
machine which we call the German Govern- 
ment. Schools are divided into, first, those 
for the people, or “ Volksschulen,” corre- 
sponding to our primary and grammar 
schools; second, the “ Realschulen,” which 
fit the youth for business or for callings which 
require a university training, but do not re- 
quire a knowledge of the classics; third, the 
“Gymnasia,” in which boys are thoroughly 
prepared for the universities. In addition, 
there are separate schools for the girls, who 
are not permitted to attend either the « Real- 
schulen” or the “Gymnasia.’ Then there 
are, of course, technical schools, schools of 
forestry, engineering, mining, electricity, and 
other departments of science, as well as many 
private schools for music and the other arts. 
Finally, there are the military schools. The 
“Volksschulen ” are practically free, and are 
attended by pupils of both sexes from six to 
fourteen years of age. Attendance is com- 
pulsory. In summer these schools open at 
seven o’clock in the morning and close at 
noon. In order to aid older children, whose 
work in the fields is necessary, the country 
schools open at six o’clock and close at nine; 
then the younger children come, and remain 
until noon. The Gymnasium is, of course, 
the characteristic school of Germany; grad- 


' Christian Life in Germany as seen in the State and 
the Church. By Edward F. Williams. D.D., Western 
tor of the “Congregationalist.” The F. H. Revell 


Company, New York. $1.50. 
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uation from it is nearly tantamount (save 
the superiority of their discipline) to gradua- 
tion from one of our smaller colleges. Dr. 
Williams gives a short and interesting sketch 
of university life; he might have lengthened 
this part with advantage to the reader who 
knows not Germany. 

A discussion of German education is prefa- 
tory to a discusSion of the social, moral, and 
religious life of Germany. The chapters on 
the social needs of the people are put at the 
end of the volume, but they would have found 
appropriate place at the beginning. Dr. 
Williams is keen-eyed and sensitive to detect 
the services and the neglects of Christians as 
to German society. We do not recall any 
volume which so adequately presents the ac- 
tual condition of things as does this one. We 
often hear of the admirable system of German 
deaconesses, for instance, but we have not 
before had so admirable a description of that 
work. No one can read it without experienc- 
ing aglow and a satisfaction that so much good 
has been so unostentatiously accomplished. 
The social and industrial changes through 
which the nation is passing are criticised by 
one who knows whereof he speaks. We have 
not a word too much of comment upon the 
changes which press upon day-laborers and 
landowners, upon labor and capital. We 
could wish that the Social Democratic move- 
ment had been reviewed at greater length. 
Its significance in view of existing conditions 
is important, and the future has been only 
too accurately prophesied if the hasty and ill- 
advised course recently taken by William I]. 

be continued. 

What Dr. Williams sets out to do, however, 
is not merely to furnish material for deter- 
mining the actual condition of German spiritual 
life, but to set forth in commendable detail 
just how German Christians are using their 
religious energies, especially in their +: Inner” 
and “Outer” Missions; in other words, in 
their Home and Foreign Missions. To the 
assertion that the Church in Germany is des- 
titute of spiritual life, Dr. Williams replies 
that a true test of such a life is in the gifts 
of money and men made to purely benevolent 
objects. The number of Germans whose 
lives are devoted to philanthropic objects is 
far larger than is commonly thought. Con- 
sidering the resources at the command of the 
German churches, benevolent contributions 
are not at all insignificant. Despite the dif- 
ficulties with which Germans contend, Ger- 
many isa truly Christian nation, and Christian 
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life there is far more general and influential course. He does not try to win or entertain you. 
than is sometimes supposed. There may be wee takes aa Agape interest in _ ~~ ~~ 

~ - é not expect you to take any personal interest in 
a pronounced lack of spiritual life in many pin”. | His physique is robust, with a big tend- 


prominent educated Germans, but Dr. Will- ency to obesity. “His voice is weak and cracked, 
iams says it may be doubted if a larger num- and pitched high. His realism finds expression 


ber of unbelievers among scientific men could in his broad nose. It is a nose constructed to 
root up the ground and sniff out the filth of ex- 


be found in Germany than among us or in istence. He has a tired, overworked air. His 
England. eyes look weary, and he says “ Ah!” when he 
speaks of the immense field he has rooted over, 
and has yet to root over, in his brutal manner. 
Life has been for him a blunt, rude, brutish 
thing. He has conquered merely because he has 
worked harder than any one else. With him 
naturalistic literature succeeds only by the sweat 
of the brow. 








In the universities the religious condition is 
better than it was twenty years ago. Belief in 
a revealed religion is not diminishing among 
educated men. Higher Criticism has not de- 
stroyed confidence in the Scriptures as the Word 
of God. Nor has it diminished the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the spread of the knowl- 
edge of Christ over the world, and among those The essay in which most readers will be 


4 ime wa 
= snag hy re see yee sy —— interested is that on the late Alphonse Daudet : 
lands. Whoever studies with care the entire ‘All the world knows of him as a novelist; 


field of German history, literature, philosophy, the Parisians are familiar with him as a play- 
and es are 2 days of a will - wright; his bubbling gayety, perfume-pointed 
ee eo et ee ee irony, and independent, individualistic atti- 


much still to be desired, the doctrines of the New ’ ; : 
Testament were never so popular among the tude in the realm of letters, make him favored 


people as now; that the Church, including pas- and respected by every one. Yet how few 
tors and laymen alike, was never more aggressive have heard of his delightful talks, of his 
than now, or more confident that the principles : . 1 
of Christ will everywhere finally prevail. piquant and imponderable conversation, gentle 
and fragile as a woman’s—expansive and con- 


: St ,  fiding as Tartarin’s! There are in it the 
Hours with Famous Parisians sparkle and laugh of Provence, the beading 


He or she who writes under the name of flavor of southern grape, the dulcet song and 
“Stuart Henry” has given usaremarkably dance of some cascade in Languedoc.” 
readable book comprising over twenty short M. Daudet himself wrote: “Is it possible 
essays describing some of the celebrities of that, as you say, foreigners in Paris com- 
Paris. These descriptions are characterized plain of the vie fermée of Parisian house- 
by so much robust directness, and at the holds? Why, the idea had never occurred 
same time by so much of a feminine incisive- to me. I do not understand it. You see how 
ness, that we hardly know whether they were _ it all is about you here (throwing his arm ina 
written by a man orawoman. At all events, careless gesture)—how unpretending it is— 
they demand special notice. For instance, old things. We live in modest comfort; 
we have these words about Madame Adam: _ friends, acquaintances, strangers, all are wel- 

It is not true that Madame Adam is the only COme—every one does as he pleases. Of 
man in France. The compliment would be mag- course, at the same time, we lead a close 
nificent for her, but rather whimsical. Neverthe- family life. I was laughing just before you 
less, she is more masculine (using the word ina , sme in, for I heard my boy of sixteen ask 


stalwart sense) than most of the Frenchmen you : fs ; Iki ith 
meet in Paris. I scarcely know a Parisian who his mother, ‘Won’t you go walking with me 


is equipped with such a virile bearing... . She this afternoon?’ ‘I cannot—I must take 
was born to command. . . . In the private sanc- your little sister out—why don’t you go 
tum of Madame Adam the walls are thinly and 2) 5n¢ > ‘Oh, I don’t want to go without 
leanly decked with lithograph portraits of Bour- : 4 : f 
get, Loti, Hérédia, with a sketch of Victor Hugo’s YOU. My eldest son lives in another part o 
“Quasimodo,” and of a scene from Moliére’s town, but he comes here every day in the year 
“L’Amour Médecin,” and with colorless and to embrace me, and to inquire, ‘ How are you 
saimpansionsd maps of the Sahara and of the to-day, father?’ ‘ Moi, je suis pour la famille’ 

Bissago islands. An iron safe weighs the pre- ine ~ : — 
cinct down with a solid and refrigerant substan- —! believe with my heart and soul in the 
tiality. .. . sanctity of marriage and the fireside. 1 am 
Or this, about M. Zola: not in favor of the institution of divorce. 
A business man. No emotion, no ideals,no Love of family and love of country—those 
imagination, no poetry, in his personal inter- are my two great mottoes. It seems to me 
ideal to choose one person and to say to 





wae ete eas Parisians. By Stuart Henry. yourself, ‘That is the person whose eyes | 
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am to close forever, or who is to seal mine in 
the last sleep.’ ” 


Another portrait is that of M. Huysmans: 


A quiet apartment in the palace of the French 
Minister of the Interior. A room furnished in 
green, a large desk, one or two sheets of paper, 
plenty of leisure, nothing apparently to do. The 
window open, a glimpse of green branches, a 
silent April afternoon. A quiet little man at the 
desk. His legs are crossed, and he is fumbling 
with a ruler. His small, pointed gray beard and 
mustache are neatly clipped, and his gray hair is 
geometrically trimmed @ /a Renaissance Park of 
Versailles. His cranium bulges out at the sides. 
He has a rather bright eye and a squirrel look. 
Not a suave, facile man of the world. A noise- 
less talker willing to talk, but not knowing what 
to say next. No ceremony, no enthusiasm, no 
parade. A part of the time he scrapes the desk 
with his ruler like an idle boy at school. He 
chops out the conversation something like this : 
“My business is applying naturalism to Catholli- 
cism. I have become a Catholic because I am 
extremely pessimistic. The religious people differ 
from the other pessimists only in that they annex 
a ‘future life’ scheme. Everything is going to 
the dogs. There is a great deal in the Church 
that is a fraud. Its miracles, confessionals—all 
that is claptrap and absurd. But I enjoy its old 
pre-Raphaelite spirit, its high animus, its art.” . . . 
All this, and more, is said in a low tone of voice, 
in an echoless, independent, reckless way, with- 
out gestures or flourishes. M. Huysmans is se- 
rious, quizzical, reverential, Bohemian. He mixes 
religion, slang, indifference, realism, mysticism, 
hope, despair—all—in a determined but tranquil 
air of convinced zxsouciance. 


As these extracts have shown, there is in 
each essay a pleasant mixture of the man and 
his work. The book is also valuable on ac- 
count of comparative criticism. We note 
this especially in the papers on MM. Anatole 
France and Jules Lemaitre. 

Of the other essays, some are remarkable 
in giving to us in a few rapid strokes a clear 
portrait; in others we see either that “the 
figure moved” or that the artist’s hand was 
unsteady. Our author discusses such literary 
men as MM. Sardou, Coppée, Drumont, Her- 
vieu, Regnier, Marcel-Prévost, Mendés, and 
the late Paul Verlaine; such men of the stage 
as MM. Coquelin Cadet and Mounet-Sully ; 
such women as Bernhardt, Reichenberg, and— 
Yvette Guilbert! such painters as MM. Hen- 
ner and Bouguereau; and last of all comes the 
composer, M. Massenet. The book might 
have been improved by certain excisions; it 
would surely have been improved by certain 
additions ; but, taking it for what it is, we 
must be grateful for much illumination. The 
light has been turned on by one who knows 
the difference between candle, lamp, gas, and 
electric burners, and who knows just what is 
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suited to each subject. Nevertheless, even 
in this clever book the exhibition of the sub- 
jects as the author would have them seems 
to imply a certain shutting out of the best 
light of all—that of day. This vague sense 
of bereavement becomes real when we read 
the extreme things in latter-day French liter- 
ature. The evident effort to be realistic, 
naturalistic, idealistic, mystic, symbolic, de- 
stroys the ability to be natural. 


Books of the Week 


(The books mentioned under this head and-under that 
of Books Received include all received by The Outlook 
during the week ending December 24. This weekly re- 
port of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


PHILOSOPHY 


Vol. X. of the collected works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, edited by Dr. Alexander Tille, of 
the University of Glasgow, includes A Gen- 
ealogy of Morals, translated by Mr. W. A. 
Hausemann, and Poems, translated by Mr. 
John Gray. “A Genealogy of Morals” was 
written at Sils-Maria, Switzerland, in 1887, 
and was meant to defend the book “ Beyond 
Good and Evil” against certain attacks. 
Nietzsche contrasts “master-morality ” with 
“slave-morality.” The most striking sen- 
tences are those which the philosopher uses 
in his discussion of asceticism. The state of 
mind which produces asceticism Nietzsche 
regards as decadent; the realization of such 
ideals leads not only to economic ruin but to 
the disappearance of a people from the earth. 
Asceticism is at one with slave-morality. As 
Dr. Tille points out in his introduction, 
Nietzsche knew that the historical was his 
weakest side, and the editor instances several 
illustrations where the meaning may be the 
reverse of that which the philosopher as- 
sumes. Apart from this the discussions of 
ethics have a real interest for us; they are 
those of one who appears to believe in a 
morality of the upper as distinguished from 
that of the lower caste. The Gospels do 
not teach such a distinction, nor do the Com- 
mandments. We pretend to follow those 
guides. Dowe? Nietzsche says no. Aris- 
tocracy prevails, and instead of the Christ- 
sympathy, the Christ-unselfishness, making 
mankind a unit in the unity of God, there 
is a cleavage into upper and lower. The 
work is thus not only remarkable as an ex- 
ample of Nietzsche’s opinions, but is also an 
arraignment of society. The author’s style 


is characteristically picturesque throughout. 
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The “ Poems” are not remarkable as poems, 
but as evidences of Nietzsche’s most spiritual 
flights are deeply interesting. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

All’s Right with the World, a volume of 
both philosophical and religious discussion, 
by Mr. C. B. Newcomb, is worth reading 
whether the reader agrees or disagrees with 
the author’s terse and radical statements. 
Mr. Newcomb’s philosophy is a cheery one, 
and his helpful volume will appeal not only 
to mind-curists but also to the legion who 
like their directions for life and living to be 
as simply and clearly put as possible. (The 
Philosophical Publishing Company, Boston.) 

The Social Mind and Education, by 
George Edgar Vincent, is an essay on educa- 
tional problems from the standpoint of a 
professor of sociology saturated with the 
ideas and the style of the most learned writers 
upon that ambitious “science.” What Pro- 
fessor Vincent means by the “social mind” 
is made relatively clear to ordinary readers. 
“In the process of social evolution men’s 
ideas, judgments, and desires have been com- 
bined into products, which, transmitted from 
generation to generation, react upon individ- 
uals and are in turn modified by them. These 
‘capitalizations of experience’ and their 
unceasing reactions form what may be de- 
scribed as the social mind.” In the main, 
however, Professor Vincent writes so dis- 
tinctively in the language of the “scribes” 
and so little in the language of men whose 
ideas come from first-hand experiences that 
his thought is difficult for ordinary readers 
to follow. (The Macmillan Company, New 

York.) 





BIOGRAPHY 

A work which has been many years in 
preparation, one which is unquestionably of 
very high interest from more than one point 
of view, is Audubon and His Journals, by 
Maria R. Audubon. The author is the grand- 
daughter of John James Audubon, the famous 
naturalist, artist, traveler, and author. The 
deficiencies of Buchanan's “ Life” are well 
known—almost everything about birds has 
been omitted from the “Journals ? as there 
quoted, for instance! The present work is 
the first to set Audubon’s extraordinary life 
and character fairly before the reading world. 
We here merely note the appearance of the 
book, postponing extended review to a later 
date. The two large volumes are printed, 
bound, and illustrated with excellent taste. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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The History of South Carolina under the ani 
Proprietary Government, 1670-1719, by Ed- sol 
ward McCrady, is an exceptionally valuable for 
contribution to American history. As Mr. “B 
McCrady shows in his introduction, South a¢ 
Carolina was the center of one of the three whi 
great streams of English immigration into coll 
this country, and its influence upon our polit- tha 
ical development has always been a factor of min 
the first importance. How peculiar its political coll 
institutions were, the present volume brings tion 
forcibly to mind. In New England, as every ago. 
one knows, the local government—the town— chile 
was in large measure independent; in South wha 
Carolina, on the other hand, there was no and 
local government. The Colonial or State gene 
government managed everything. Every self-s 
magistrate even was an appointee of the Col- great 
ony or State. “From the inception of the ature 
Colony in 1665 to the overthrow of the State Anne 
in 1865 ... there was no such thing asa ner, \ 
county or township government of any kind.” this c 
One peculiar influence upon the early devel- Th 
opment of South Carolina is of especial inter- Latel, 
est to scholars, and teaches them, in most in Pr 
amusing fashion, a lesson in hamility. Locke's folk-lc 
Constitution for the Colony, designed to pre- found 
vent the development of democratic tenden- Goose 
cies, is now as stupendous a monument of § (Olive: 
folly as it was thought to be of wisdom. Mothe 
Though never legally adopted, many of its some ¢ 
provisions were given practical effect by carry t 

the proprietors, whose arbitrary power it A cc 
sought to perpetuate. In spite of his intel- A Mi 
lectual ability, Locke’s political ideas were § {mily 
simply those of the reactionary aristocracy Manus 
with which he was identified. Mr. McCrady § "t up 
systematically develops the things that are literatui 
significant, and his scholarly work will be wel- JF "0 bette 
comed even by men whose chief interest in the 
past is for the light it throws on the present 
and the future. (The Macmillan Company, Phot 
New York.) of prog 
thirty-fo 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN L. Wils: 
A very beautiful volume has just been pub- § taining 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. (New York), §& technica 
entitled 4 Book of Verses for Children, and con 
compiled by Edward Verrall Lucas. It is J of photo 
one of the handsomest books for childrer § New yo, 
issued this year, and for the most part the Afloat 
selections make the book a valuable one for § Thwaites 

children. The selection has seemingly 0 trip on , 

been governed by any recognized principle. tion to he 

Browning and Shakespeare take their places Hf of Ameri, 

with unrecognized as well as minor poet Mi miles’ joy 



















The classification is in no sense childlike, 
and yet between these covers will be found 
some of the most exquisite poems ever written 
for children. Especially beautiful are the 
“Baby Seed Song,” “A Winter Song,” 
«‘ Cherries,” as well as the children’s classics, 
which are not as fully represented in this 
collection as they should be. The thought 
that is perhaps most deeply impressed on the 
mind of the critical reader of the poems here 
collected is the difference between the educa- 
tion of little children to-day and in the long 
ago. How careful we are to keep from the 
child all thought of sorrow, of sin, of all of 
what might be termed the ugliness of life, 
and how careful we are to bring before it 
generosity, good fellowship, healthfulness, 
self-sacrifice, and joy! There could be no 
greater contrast between the idea of the liter- 
ature of to-day and that, for instance, of 
Anne and Jane Taylor or of Elizabeth Tur- 
ner, who are given the most liberal space in 
this collection. 

There has been a revival of Mother Goose. 
Lately we referred to a book, “ Mother Goose 
in Prose,” which contains the legends and 
folk-lore tales on which the rhymes are 
founded. There has now been issued Mother 
Goose Songs Without Words, by L. E. Orth. 



























































































































































































































(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) All the 
* Mother Goose rhymes have been set to music, 
its some of them extremely pretty jingles which 
by carry the words easily and readily. 
it A collection of rhymes for children entitled 
el- A Mince Pie Dream and Other Verses, by 
ere fp tmily D. Elton, illustrated by Blanche Mc- 
cy Manus (E. R. Herrick & Co., New York), is 
dy not up to the standard of the present day as 
are @ literature for children. The illustrations are 
yel- § 20 better nor worse than the jingles. 
the seal ce 
pe MISCELLANEOUS 
afiy, Photographic Mosaics is an annual record 
‘ BE of progress in photography. This is its 
thirty-fourth year, and its editor, Mr. Edward 
L. Wilson, is a recognized expert in all per- 
pub- § taining to the art. The book abounds in 
ork), § ‘echnical information and clear instruction, 
(ren, @ and contains scores of beautiful specimens 
It is § of photographic work. (Edward L. Wilson, 
dren § New York.) 
t the Afloat on the Ohio, by Reuben Gold 
e for @ Thwaites, is an account of a summer outing 
y not trip on which the author gathered informa- 
ciple. tion to help him in his wide-reaching studies 
nlaces HH of American history. The log of a thousand 
poets. Mf miles’ journey, however, is not especially in- 
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teresting or instructive to the general public. 
(Way & Williams, Chicago.) 

The third volume of Piano Classics has 
just been issued by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany (Boston), with selections from Grieg, 
Paderewski, Schumann, Dvorak, and other 
leading musicians. This series has already 
won its way into popularity. 

A pleasant collection of original essays 
entitled Zhe Good Things of Earth has been 
published by Arthur Gray & Co. (New York). 
“ My First Dress Coat,” by Alphonse Daudet 
(the only selected article in the book, we 
believe), needs no introduction or comment; 
Mr. Julian Ralph, with the same vigor with 
which he depicts his characters of the East 
Side, has written on “ My Pipe;” Mr. C. M. 
Skinner, whose charming out-of-doors papers 
are well known by the readers of The 
Outlook, has written an equally agreeable talk 
entitled “Slippers.” Mr. Stockton is also 
among the contributors. This is a volume 
either to read or have read aloud while 
smoking the post-prandial cigar. 


Literary Notes 


—The statement that Mme. Sarah Grand’s 
latest work, “ The Beth Book,” is partly auto- 
biographical is contradicted. 


—The “Ethical World,” a new London 
weekly paper, is announced to appear in Jan- 
uary. The editor will be Dr. Stanton Coit, 
formerly the head of the New York Univer- 
sity Settlement. 


—Several unpublished poems of Byron’s 
early days and some new portraits of him will 
appear in the forthcoming revised edition of 
his works, prose and verse. ‘This edition is 
to be published by John Murray in twelve 
volumes. 


—Mr. Gladstone has recently read Profes- 
sor Tyler’s “ Literary History of the American 
Revolution,” and in the course of a letter to 
the author says: “ For nearly half a century 
I have been an admiring student of the 
American Revolution, and I believe myself 
to owe to it an appreciable part of my own 
political education.” 


—lIn addition to the fifty per cent. already 
paid to the creditors of Charles L. Webster 
& Co., Samuel L. Clemens (“ Mark Twain ’’) 
has just personally paid an additional twenty- 
five per cent. Under date of December 6, 
his representative writes to the “ Publishers’ 
Weekly ” that Mr. Clemens hopes to be able 
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later to pay the full amount of all the claims 
against the firm. 

—The Italian Government has resolved to 
found at Florence, at public expense, a library 
of all the books which have incurred the cen- 
sure of the Sacred Congregation of the Index. 
The Vatican protests that a majority of the 
books are improper to the last degree, and 
that the establishment of such a collection is 
an affront against public morality. 

—The increasing interest in educational 
matters in this country is evident in the jour- 
nals especially devoted to education. The 
‘“‘School Journal” shows notable signs of prog- 
ress. It was the first journal of its class to 
appear as a weekly. It is planned especially 
for superintendents, principals, and teachers, 
but it furnishes a great amount of information 
which is of value to all who are interested in 
schools and school questions. 

—Frédéric Mistral, the great Provengal 
poet, is about to present to his well-beloved 
country of Provence a museum, which is 
intended to illustrate the history, manners, 
and customs of Provence and Languedoc. 
This museum is at Arles, and is located in 
an old convent in the Place St. Trophime. 
The opening ceremony will take place next 
spring, when the Felibriges and Cigaliers 
will foregather in their thousands. 

—A contemporary announces that Bacchyl- 
ides’s poems, the papyrus containing which 
was acquired by the British Museum last 
year, are about to be published. Nearly 
twice as many lines have been recovered as 
was supposed at first, the total being about a 
theusand. There are twenty poems, or pieces 
of poems, in all, six being complete, and of 
nine more substantial fragments being pre- 
sérved. Fourteen are in honor of victories 
in the Olympian games, the rest being pzans, 
dithyrambs, or hymns, classes of verse of 
which there were hitherto no complete speci- 
mens. 

—The “ Lounger” of the “ Critic” remarks : 


lf you should happen to be in Messrs. Scrib- 
ner’s book-store, ask Mr. North to show you the 
smallest book in the world, and he will do so 
with the greatest pleasure—unless you descend 
upon him when he is in the act of selling a rare 
edition of Lamb to a hesitating customer. The 
little book that I refer to is just ten-sixteenths of 
an inch long by seven-sixteenths of an inch wide. 
Notwithstanding this small page, there is an 
ample margin beyond the text. The book is 
printed in Italian, and fills 203 pages. The com- 
positor who set it up worked over a magnifying- 
glass, and used tweezers to pick up the type. I 
don’t know how long it took him, but then they 
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do not count time of as much value in Italy as 
we do in New York. 

—Mr. W. W. Ellsworth, of the Century 
Company, is the latest addition to the list of 
lecturers who have achieved success on the 
platform. Mr. Ellsworth talks to his audi. 
ences about Revolutionary days, and adds 
greatly to the interest excited by the exhibi- 
tion of views taken by himself when visiting 
the spots made famous by their connection 
with our struggle for freedom. In addition 
to the views a number of facsimiles of old 
documents are exhibited by the lecturer— 
Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, André’s letter to Washington, etc. 
Mr. Ellsworth says: 

In presenting a panoramic glimpse of the 
eventful scenes of the American Revolution, 
I must explain at once that I am not in any 
sense a historian, nor have I any new facts 
or theories to communicate. The opportunity 
recently came to me to make a trip to many of 
the battle-fields of the Revolution. I took a 
camera, and this lecture is the result. Combined 
with my own pictures are many taken by more 
expert photographers, and many more which are 
reproductions of old and valuable prints and 
manuscripts chiefly taken from the superb collec- 
tion made by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, and 
now in the Lenox Library. 


Books Received 


For the week ending December 24 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO., BOSTO 
Everett. The Chronicles of eeak O'Day. 


Howe, E. 
50 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., BOSTON 
Orth, L. E. Mother Goose Songs Without Words. 
Piano —-" Vol. III. 
THUR GRAY & CO., NEW Y 
= a Phings of Earth. 


E. R. HERRICK & CO., NEW YORK 
Porter, Rose. For | Lady’s Desk. $l. 
Porter, Rose. Daily Souvenirs. $1. 
Elton, ‘Emily | D. A Mince Pie Dream. a 25. 
NRY HOLT & CO., NEW YOR 


A Book of oo for Children. Cometiel by Edward 


Verrall Lucas. 4 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 

McCrady, Edward. The History of South Carolina 
Under the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719. $3.5), 

Tarr, —_ S. Sug: patos for Laboratory and Field 
Work in High School Geology. 25 ct 

Nietzsche, Friedrich. Complete works. Edited by 
Alexander Tille. ym by W. A. Hauseman 
and John Gra 7 $2. ; 

Vinee’ George E. The Social Mind and Educatio 
$ 


ES A. O'CONNOR, NEW_YO 
The Converted Catholic. Edited by Father O’Conno' 
$ 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL PUB. CO., BOSTON 
—— Charles B. All’s Right with the Worl 
$ 


JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YO 
Kerr, —- N. The Legend of the icon Road. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Audubon, MariaR. Audubon <= & ‘ — Wit 
Notes by Elliott Coues. 2 Vols. -50 
WALLACE PUBLISHING CO., DES a IA. 


a Henry. Uncle Henry’s Letters to the Fam 


AY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 
Thwaites, Pe ol Gold. Afloat on the Ohio. $1.50. 
EDWARD L, WILSON, NEW Y 
Photographic Mosaics. Edited by aueed LL. Wilso 
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Mrs. Ballington Booth 


At the date of our writing there has been 
very little change in the condition of Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, although we hope that by 
the time this meets the eyes of our readers 
she may be greatly improved. The facts as 
stated in the daily press have not been ex- 
aggerated, and there is a possibility that she 
may only partially recover, in which case she 
would not be able to resume her work. At 
all the meetings of the Volunteers unceasing 
prayer is offered for their beloved leader. 
Anxiety seldom hastens recovery. Nowoman 
in America is more universally loved and es- 
temed. Among English-speaking women 
probably few if any are better known. It 
has sometimes been intimated that Mrs. 
Booth rather promoted than regretted the 
separation from the Salvation Army. This, 
from personal knowledge, we can deny. The 
separation caused Mrs. Booth intense and 
long-continued sorrow. Indeed, the shadow 
did not seem fully to pass until she became 
completely absorbed in her prison work. No 
man or woman of our time has carried more 
joy and hope into the darkness of American 
prison life than Mrs. Booth. Her work, how- 
ever, has only begun. If she is permitted to 
hike it up again, beneficial results not only to 


large are sure to follow. Not only the Vol- 
nteers, but all lovers of good works, are 
oping and praying for her restoration to 


A Successor to Dr. Pentecost 


The Marylebone Presbyterian Church in 
ondon, of which the Rev. George F. Pente- 
ost, D.D., now of Yonkers, was formerly 
pastor, by a unanimous vote has extended a 
all to the Rev. George Hanson, M.A., of 
athgar Presbyterian Church, Dublin, and 
tare informed that Mr. Hanson has decided 


0 accept the call. Thus one of the most 

- [> ominent of the London pulpits will again 
Wit#@ve a pastor. For many years the church 
‘s famous for the almost unique ministry 

the Rev. Donald Frazer, a man singularly 

Ke the late Dr. William Adams, of the 
adison Square Presbyterian Church, New 

k, . Dr, Frazer was followed by Dr, Pente- 


cost. After the resignation of Dr. Pentecost 
an effort was made to secure ~ Professor 
George Adam Smith, but he was unwilling to 
leave his professorship. Efforts have also 
been made in other directions. At length the 
congregation has united in extending the call 
to Mr. Hanson. There have been rumors 
that the church would invite Dr. Lorimer, of 
Boston, but at no time has there been any 
probability of that being considered, although 
he is very popular as an cccasional supply. 
Difference in denominations would settle that 
question. Mr. Hanson, who thus steps into 
one of the most prominent positions in Lon- 
don, was ordained in 1881, and is about 
thirty-nine years of age. His father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather were all Presby- 
terian ministers. 


A Restoration 


It is pleasant to be able to record the restora- 
tion of harmonious relations between the First 
Congregational Church of Oshkosh, Wis., and 
its pastor with the Congregational churches 
and ministers of the Winnebago Convention. 
This Convention in 1889 dropped from its 
rolls the Rev. E. H. Smith, on the ground 
that his views were not entirely in harmony 
with the creed of the Convention. Since 
then Mr. Smith has continued his work as an 
independent minister, but now changes have 
been made in the articles of faith and the 
constitution so that it is possible for the 
former relations to be resumed. The Con- 
vention passed a resolution rescinding its first 
action deposing Mr. Smith from its member- 
ship. This leaves the pastor and his church 
exactly where they were before the action 
was taken. We have gleaned these facts 
from the “ Daily Northwestern.” 


Father Malone at the Congregational Club 


Last week we mentioned the fact that 
Father Malone, pastor of the Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in Brooklyn, and one of 
the most eminent and honored of the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, was a speaker 
at the December meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club of New York. His subject was 
“ The Part of Roman Catholics in the Mak- 
ing of America.” The presence of Father 
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Malone was significant. He was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. His bearing 
was full of dignity and the exquisite beauty 
of a ripe and fruitful old age. He did not 
speak as an orator, but his manner suggested 
the traditions of St. John in his church at 
Ephesus. The “ Independent” of last week 
published his address in full. We quote 
from it perhaps its most significant passage : 

The Catholic people have wonderfully pro- 
gressed since I have been able to observe them 
for the last sixty years in this my adopted land. 
They are to-day in living sympathy with every- 
thing that is truly American, and it matters little 
the mistakes they make in our politics, though 
they make egregious ones. America can always 
depend on their strong right arm when invasion 
threatens the land, or when any internal com- 
motion would lead to the violation of the Con- 
stitution, or the breaking of the laws made under 
that same Constitution of the Republic. ‘God 
save the Republic!” is as affectionately said by 
the Irish-American citizen as ‘God save Ire- 
land!” The same is true of all citizens who are 
governed by the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church has progressed to a broad 
liberality. If she has been slow, she has been 
sure, and the Republic need not fear. Our 
American people themselves are realizing this fact 
every day, for they are not lending themselves to 
organizations that are based on uncharitableness 
and injustice. They are getting a knowledge they 
had not in the past; they can nevermore be fooled 
by calumniators ; they know that the work and 
prayer of every American to-day is that brethren 
of a common nationality may dwell together in 
peace and harmony. 


An Interesting Centenary 


The First Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in New York has just celebrated its centenary. 
The Reformed Presbyterian, or Covenanters’, 
Church of America traces its history back to 
the Reformation Church of Scotland, which 
was founded in 1560. After the persecution 
of the Covenanters. or Cameronians, and 
their defeat at Bothwell Bridge, many of them 
emigrated to the American colonies, first to 
the Carolinas. From there they spread grad- 
ually northward until they reached New York. 
In 1774 the Reformed Presbytery of America 
was formed in Philadelphia; but it was not 
for many years that a congregation was organ- 
ized in New York. In 1890 a “praying 
society” was regularly held at No. 9 Peck 
Slip, in the home of John Agnew, grandfather 
of one of the present trustees of the church. 
From this grew the church which was organ- 
ized in December, 1797. Its first services 
were held in a school-house in Cedar Street. 
Soon afterward it moved to a wooden build- 
ing on Chambers Street, where the building 






















































of the American News Company now is, th 
There were several other moves before the wh 
present house of worship was built in West of 
Twelfth Street. It began its work in this he 
building in 1849. Since 1801 the church has lie 
had only five ministers. Two of these, the th 
Rev. Dr. Alexander MacLeod and his son, th 
the Rev. John Neil MacLeod, together served | 
for nearly seventy-three years. The present 
pastor of the church is the Rev. James Dallas 
Steele, Ph.D., who was installed in 1891, 
During the anniversary services the church gr 
was elaborately decorated with flags and flow- Ht 
ers. Above the altar was a large shield of in 
white flowers bearing the inscription, “ 1797- unt 
1897, Christ’s crown and covenant.” The one 
services began on Sunday, with a historical the 
sermon by the father of the present pastor, pur 
the Rev. Dr. David Steele. The exercises of per 
the Sunday-school and the Christian Endeavor pla 
were held in the afternoon, and in the even. be 
ing the pastor preached a historical sermon aud 
on “ The Story of the Congregation.” tow 
adv 
The Generosity of a Bishop will 
There has been so much idle talk about an ¢ 
the willingness of ministers to benefit at the the 
expense of the people that we insert the fol- roor 
lowing, for which we are indebted to the kind 
“ Christian Advocate.” Our own knowledge buil 
of the ministry of the United States long the ' 
since taught us that no class of people are anot 
more constantly, and at greater cost to them Lone 
selves, seeking the welfare of individuals and insti: 
society than Christian ministers. The ex- missi 
ample given below is not by any means excep- reack 
tional : paga 
Some time siace the * Christian Advocate” hall 
had an editorial on the late Bishop Walsham equal 
Howe, the author of ‘some of our most beautiful line 
hymns. He appears to have been an excellent si 
man, and at his death left behind him a very sit- 
gular but suggestive memorandum, which his fam 
ily made public a few weeks ago. In that memo Th 
randum he said: “ My father left me a good for- ieee 
tune in money, and this has been considerabl) tion t 
increased since the death of my father-in-law. ..- Adam 
I have, ever since I possessed an income at all, ist Cl 
always dedicated one-tenth annually to God in b 
charity. When I became a bishop I resolved bratec 
that my children should never profit by my epis Intere: 
copal income, and as soon as | became Bishop pastor 
of Wakefield I dedicated to God in charity (thal i ond 
is, in direct gifts and subscriptions) three thov- “tee 
sand pounds a year, or a full fifth of my gross ornil 
income. Perhaps I should mention that | always Losses 
gave away the large sum I received for my books cannot 
in addition to the tenth of my income, and that, Dr. A 
of course, far the greater part of my present Il * d 
come is spent on my diocese in traveling about ¥ th 
entertaining the clergy, etc. My chief object ™ his tea 
naming these things is to provide an answer \ from |} 
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the charge, sure to be made, that I have enriched 
thyself and my children out of the endowments 
of the Church. This would not much matter if 
my personal credit alone were at stake. But such 
belief does great harm to the Church. As I be- 
lieve there is no class which approaches that of 
the clergy in self-sacrifice, so I believe there is 
no class which approaches that of the bishops in 
the amount they give away.” 


Another Mission Hall in London 


Many of our readers are familiar with the 
great work done by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and his co-workers at St. James Hall, 
in the West of London. A movement is 
under way for the erection in South London, 
one of the most densely populated parts of 
the world’s metropolis, of a hall for similar 
purposes capable of seating two thousand 
persons. The building is to be exceedingly 
plain, and arranged so that the preacher will 
be in the closest possible relations with his 
audience. It will be surmounted by a large 
tower, by means of which the mission will be 
advertised. At night a strong electric light 
will be used as an invitation, and there will be 
an outside balcony where a band will play to 
the people in the open spaces. There will be 


rooms for social and religious work of every 


kind. About $125,000 will be spent on the 
building, which is to be under the direction of 
the Wesleyan Missioners. This hall will be 
another step in the forward movement in 
London. Its work will resemble that of the 
institutional churches of our own country. The 
missioners at St. James Hall are trying to 
reach the well-to-do classes who flaunt their 
paganism in the regions of Piccadilly; this 
hall will reach the poorer classes whose need is 
equally great and whose lives are far more 
barren. 


Another Silver Jubilee 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion to the ministry of the Rev. J. Coleman 
Adams, D.D., pastor of All Saints’ Universal- 
ist Church in Brooklyn, has just been cele- 
brated. The occasion was one of great 
interest to the church of which Dr. Adams is 
pastor, and to the denomination of which he 
is one of the acknowledged leaders. At the 
morning service he preached on “ Gains and 
Losses of the Past Twenty-five Years.” We 
cannot better show the kind of work which 
Dr. Adams has rendered and is rendering, 
and the kind of spirit that has characterized 
his teaching, than by making some quotations 
from his sermon as it was reported in the 
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daily press. What is said by Dr. Adams is 
as truly representative of the best thought in 
his denomination. The New York “ Times” 
reports him as follows: 


Ours has always been a church of a sound, 
earnest, thoughtful, middle-class people, to whose 
judgment we appealed and whose courage and 
candor have given us our place among the sects. 
We have parted company, moreover, with our 
own theological ideas. There are a great many 
matters which were quite generally held among 
us twenty-five years ago which scarcely are men- 
tioned nowadays. It was a very common thing 
for us young men to encounter what used to be 
known as a “ Death-and-Glory Universalist,” 
and I remember that one of my own early theo- 
logical tracts, which maintained the doctrine of 
future retribution, was quite seriously resented 
by some of my elder brethren in the faith, who 
held to the belief in the immediate conversion 
and blessedness at death of souls dying in sin. 
These twenty-five years have thinned the ranks 
of these brethren, and the belief in retribution 
after death is almost universal among us now. 
Our Church has received the main teachings of 
the newer criticism with hospitality and approval ; 
so it has the great teachings of scientific thought. 
In spite of some signs to the contrary, our Church 
has wheeled into line with the Christian believers 
who have taken up the strongest intellectual 
positions, and have come out of the woods and 
the quaking bogs of false philosophy. To-day 
there is not a church in the country where women 
have so free a field and so fair a chance to work 
out their own plans, and do it in their own way, 
as in the Universalist Church. 


A Deputation to China 


The American Board of Foreign Missions 
is about to send a Deputation to China to 
inspect its missions in that country. At the 
head of the commission will be the senior Sec- 
retary of the Board, the Rev. Judson Smith, 
D.D. He will be accompanied by Colonel 
Charles A. Hopkins, a member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and one of the wisest and 
most efficient members of that body; and also 
by Mr. S. B. Shapleigh, of Boston, whose son 
is a medical missionary in China. The Depu- 
tation is regarded as both strong and wise. 
The gentlemen expect to sail from San Fran- 
cisco early in February, and will be absent 
about five months. 


Notes 


The Rev. William F. Lewis, of Wilmington, 
Del., has been called to the professorship of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Scripture in the 
Presbyterian Theological College at Bala, Wales. 


The Rev. Dr. Edwin S. Lines, of New Haven, 
who was elected General Secretary of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, has declined the office. 











Correspondence 


‘Where is My Bible?” 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In vour issue of December 18 you close 
an article headed “Where is My Bible?” 
written in answer to a question regarding the 
miraculous birth of Christ, with these words: 
“This appears to us, on the whole, the more 
rational opinion in view of all the facts” 
(that is, that Christ was miraculously born of 
the Virgin Mary); “but neither the truth 
which he taught, the life which he lived, nor 
the manifestation of God which he made 
is dependent upon this opinion. One who, 
having never read anything but the Gospel 
of John or the Gospel of Mark, neither of 
which mentions the miraculous birth of Christ, 
and yet, reading those Gospels, had accepted 
Christ as his Lord and Saviour, and followed 
him as his exemplar and Master, wou'd surely 
be a Christian.” 

As an answer to the question of «G. H.S.” 
it seems to me this statement falls wide of 
the mark. G.H.S., the “young minister,” 
the father, and the daughter, as well as your- 
self, are necessarily excepted from the test 
which you propose. The question is not 
whether a person who, in God's providential 
dealings, has been withheld from contact with 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, can be a 
Christian without having the miraculous birth 
of Christ as an article of his faith; but 
whether he who as been brought face to face 
with the statements of these Gospels on this 
point can reject their inspiration and still be 
a Gospel believer? Certainly, the contents of 
a saving faith are variable; but only so far as 
the release from personal responsibility as to 
belief rests upon the divine withholding of 
revelation that is yet to be, or has been else- 
where, added. In the case of the matter in 
hand, does not the term of release end, and 
personal responsibility come into existence, 
the moment the investigator is confronted by 
Matthew’s or Luke’s claim to credence? If 
not, were these accounts not written as added 
revelation? And, once more, if not, what ap- 
parently adequate providential purpose of 
God have they subserved ? 


Crafton, Pa. 


U.S. B. 


[Doubtless one who has the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke has reasons for believirg 
in the miraculous birth of Christ which he 
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would not have who had only the Gospels of 
‘Mark and John; but we should not be willing 
to say that one who held the opinion that the 
“Gospel of the Infancy ” in those books was 
the result of an unhistorical tradition was 
guilty of a moral obliquity. We do not en- 
tertain that opinion; but we think it might be 
entertained by a loyal and devoted follower 
of Christ —THuE EpIrors.] 


An Exception 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue for December 18 occurs a 
brief note headed “State Universities and 
Church Colleges.” I wish to enter an earnest 
protest against some of the implications of 
that article. I should condemn as vigorously 
as you “institutions which have no reason 
for existence except that they represent de- 
nominations.” But at least one of the “small 
institutions ” “that are now making urgent 
appeals to the charitable” bases its claim for 
help squarely on the ground that it is doing 
a work that can, in the nature of things, be 
done by no other existing college. 

I am a graduate of a “church college,” 
which was once weak, but which is now un- 
doubtedly the strongest and most influential 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains. I was for years a teacher in high 
schools, have taken graduate work in two 
large universities, and have been for more 
than two years a teacher in one of the small- 
est of these small colleges. I think, there- 
fore, that my opportunities for knowing 
whereof I speak have been fairly good. With 
grateful recollections of privileges enjoyed, | 
am quite ready to assert that the large uni- 
versities can do work that the small colleges 
cannot do and that they are foolish to at- 
tempt. With equal emphasis I assert that 
some of the small colleges can do and are 
doing an equally important but less conspicu- 
ous work that the large universities cannot 
do. Time and space forbid argument on this 
point at present. But let any candid man 
devote three months to actual teaching in a 
frontier college and he will find that the 
conditions are far different from those he 
imagined in the seclusion of the editorial 
sanctum. He will probably be convinced that 
money given to such objects does not “ greatly 
lessen the contributions to the great mission 
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ary enterprises,” but is in itself such a con- 
tribution. He will also find that a very little 
money so given will do great good. 

One set of statistics will not prove every- 
thing. Alongside of your statement about 
the greater number of Presbyterian students 
in universities than in Presbyterian colleges, 
put the following: “Sixty per cent. of the 
brainiest Americans who have risen to prom- 
inence and success are graduates of colleges 
whose names are scarcely known outside their 
own States.” ELIZABETH H. AVERY. 

Redfield College, Redfield, South Dakota. 


The Question of Alcohol Again 
To the E-ditors of The Outlook: 

I thank you heartily for the fair spirit of 
your comment on my communication concern- 
ing the “ Princeton Inn” affair. I cannot, 
of course, ask space to discuss the point at 


issue (the nature and effect of alcohol), but I 


do earnestly beg leave to say that, in suggest- 
ing that alcohol may be beneficial as a di- 
etetic, you quite fail of the point I wish to 
make clear. 

May I repeat my essential question, plac- 
ing in italics the significant words which 
escaped your notice? “Has not experience 
abundantly shown that, taken into the human 
system with any considerable degree of /re- 
quency or regularity, alcoholic liquors are in 
effect uniformly disintegrating and destructive 


of human tissue? and, if so, is not the ver- 


dict of experience decidedly against the wis- 
dom and safety of using alcoholic liquors as 
a beverage ?” 

I would, of course, apply this question to 
the use of alcohol with “ any considerable de- 
gree of freguency.or regularity,” even as a di- 
etetic or a medicine, for it is the physical effect 
of alcohol which is the vital question, not the 
purpose, manner, or place of use;, but my 
particular point is that the weight of expe- 
rience and of scientific authority is against 
alcohol as a drink, and therefore against the 
saloon or dram-shop, or any legalization of 
the drink traffic, and therefore against Prince- 
tonInn; and, in fact. that it sustains the Pro- 
hibitionist demand that the law and policy of 
government should be in harmony with, and 
not in opposition to, the laws of nature. 

A friend of mine tells me that he seldom 
drinks—takes a glass of beer two or three 
times a month for companionship’s sake; but 
he thinks it inconsistent for him to vote 
against the saloon as long as he uses it. I 
tell him, first, that his case is inconsiderable, 


Notes and Queries 
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that he is not worth minding, for in view of 
the wreck and ruin generally following in the 
wake of the saloon, we would better close it, 
even if it takes his occasional drink from him; 
and, secondly, I tell him that he is asking a 
great price for his personal liberty to drink, 
when he insists that the saloon, with all that 
it implies, shall be kept open in order that he 
and other “ moderate’ drinkers may drink 
infrequently and “ respectably.” 


ALLEN B. LINCOLN. 
Willimantic, Conn. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find exfected answers late in coming will, 
we hope. bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Pardon me for saying that your reply, De- 
cember 18, to the suggestion that the “ hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart” is to be explained as a He- 
braism, does not set this explanation aside as in- 
valid ; for it is not as if this particular case were 
isolated and treated as a Hebraism for a purpose ; 
it is only an illustration of a general law of 
Hebrew speech, which itself, however, we are no 
more called on to “explain ” than the idioms of 
any language. Or, rather, the explanation is to be 
sought, perhaps, in general racial modes of con- 
ception, not, however, especially concerned with 
particular moral questions. The problem is, why 
the writer uses a positive or causative verb in- 
stead of a negative or a permissive one, “ harden ” 
instead of “ permitted to be hard,” aud the reply 
is to be found in the general law by which the 
Hebrew prefers the former conception every- 
where to the latter, as inthe instances I adduced, 
“ hateth not father and mother,” “ /ead us not into 
temptation,” “ hated Leah,” etc. Your last ex- 
planation does not seem to me to explain God’s 
“ hardening ” at all. No matter how Pharaoh had 
“placed himself,” only the Hebrew idiom can 
explain the apparent putting of the moral blame 


on God. H. D.C. 
The real problem is that a text regarded 
as of divine authority says that God caused 
hard-heartedness. This requires explanation. 
It is said to mean only that God permitted the 
hard-heartedness. This does not help mat- 
ters. Whether directly or indirectly, God still 
seems responsible. Besides, it is not correct 
to say that God “ permits ” evil. He is ever 
working to suppress and abolish evil. Re- 
flection on our notes on this subject, Novem- 
ber 27 and December 18, must show you that 
all processes in the world, mental and moral 
as well as physical—whether the raising of a 
crop or the building of a character—are 
operated by forces not our own, though they 
may reside within us. The part of human 
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freedom and responsibility is simply to set 
one’s self, by the directive power of will, either 
in line or out of line with the beneficent 
working of the Power that works through all. 
It is not the whole truth, but it is as true to 
say that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart as that 
God hardens the clay in the fire. Thought- 
ful attention to a divine message softens, con- 
temptuous neglect hardens, the heart. In each 
case the result is produced by psychological 
forces and laws which are universal and 
divine. Thus the Hebrew phrase may be 
justified. But as it takes no account of the 


decisive factor, the directive will, it is, to a 
modern mind, at least, misleading. So is 
every other statement which fails to place the 
responsibility for sin on the misdirected will. 


In two recent issues of The Outlook you have 
had something to say.on Infant Baptism. In one 
place you say that it was an “invention of the 
Roman Catholic Church;” that “it was un- 
known inthe Apostolic Church,” etc.,etc. Iam 
quite sure that most pzdo-baptists would dis- 
agree with such a view. I have learned differ- 
ently from Dr. Horace Bushnell’s book “ Chris- 
tian Nurture,” especially Chapter V., on the text 
Acts ii., 39. What would you say of (1) house- 
hold baptism? (2) that the Christian Church is 
an outgrowth of the Jewish Church, and that 
baptism takes the place of circumcision, of course 
in a higher and spiritual sense? (3) Please give 
me your explanation of Dr. Bushnell’s position. 
1 had supposed that his little book was considered 
by all pzedo-baptists as conclusive and final. 

O. P. R. 


We said that infant’ baptism was probably 
introduced into the Church subsequently to 
the Apostolic period, not that it was an inven- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. We 
approve of household baptism, anc regard it 
as realizing in the Christian Church the 
spiritual significance of circumcision in the 
Jewish Church. We think that Dr. Bushnell 
believes that infant baptism was practiced 
from the first. This cannot be disproved, 
but there is no proof of it till later. In de- 
gree as one believes the Holy Spirit to be 
ever abiding in the Church, he will be less 
disposed to insist on explicit warrant for a 
practice in which a Christian instinct finds 
satisfaction. 


I must say that Iam more and more distressed 
at the strange and inexplicable ignorance that the 
ministers and clergy on this side of the Atlantic 
have of the Old Testament. Only the other day 
I heard a clergyman in one of your pulpits inti- 
mate that the Book of Leviticus need not now 
be read. Why, that book has taught and still 
teaches me more about the nature of the charac- 
ter and work of the Redeemer than the three 
, synoptic Gospels put together; and there is one 


verse in that book which is of more comfort and 
sustenance to me than any other verse in the 
Bible—the 13th verse of the 13th chapter. I won 
der what will be the condemnation in the othe: 
world of the blind leaders of the blind, whose 
blindness is solely due to their own lack of hu 
mility and disinclination so to work and labor 
that they may find out what the word of the Lord 
is, and not worry themselves to make his words 
fit into their theories. 

The verse referred to in Leviticus reads as 
follows: “Then the priest shall look: and, 
behold, if the leprosy have covered all his 
flesh, he shall pronounce him clean that hath 
the plague.” 

Reading your editorial in last week’s issue, 
“ Where is my Bible?” prompts me to ask your 
explanation of the first chapter of Matthew, in 
which Jesus is represented as being the son of 
God and not of Joseph, yet in giving the geneal- 
ogy of Christ the genealogy of Joseph is traced 
down. J. B. M. 

For explanation in detail of the genealogi- 
cal registers in Matthew and Luke we must 
refer you to the commentaries; it must suf- 
fice to say here, in a word, that the genealogy 
is traced through Joseph, the putative father, 
because genealogies through the mother were 
not recognized among the Jews. Both gen- 
ealogies probably follow and are taken from 
public registers. 

Please let me know if Dr. Harnack’s latest 
critical work on the New Testament is yet tians- 
lated into English. E. B. C. 

Harnack’s “ History of Ancient Christian 
Literature,” the first volume of which has 
made some stir, is not yet translated, and we 
know not whether it is to be. A valuable 
work on the same subject in one volume, 
Kriiger’s “ History of Christian Literature in 
the First Three Centuries,” translated by the 
Rev. C. R. Gillett, Librarian of the Union 
Theological Seminary, was published last 
autumn. (Macmillan, New York, $2.) 


I would like you to suggest some book or books 
in which I can find the lives and works of the 
most noted Roman and Greek writers, especially 
the philosophers and orators. 

Ww. Ww. W. 

For their biographies see any good classi- 
cal dictionary, such as Smith’s or Harper's. 
or, better, the Encyclopedia Britannica arti- 
cles under each name. For their works see 
in general the Bohn series of translations, to 
be obtained of any bookseller. 


Will you kindly inform me of the five or seven 
leaders of Christian progress who may be taken 
as a basis of a series of Sunday evening lectures 
entitled Men of the Church? Men of the Bible 
was used last winter. Iam more interested in 
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About 


men of Christianity, in its best sense, than in 
ecclesiasticism—progressive Christianity. 
D. M. T. 
Emphasizing the word progress, we should 
name the following: Clement of. Alexandria, 
Origen, Wiclif, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Schleiermacher. 


A request for a series of topics of general 
interest for Sunday evening meetings, analo- 
gous to the list published in our Religious 
World columns July 24, has been lost, to- 
gether with a list prepared inanswer. If our 
correspondent, whose address has also been 
lost with his manuscript and ours, will kindly 
repeat his inquiry so as to state exactly the 
conditions he desires to meet, we shall take 
pleasure in answering as soon as possible. 


“W.,” of Norfolk, Va., is informed that the 
text he is curious about is not found in the 
Bible. 


I desire to learn the author’s name of the poem 
entitled “The Resubmissionist’s Story,” also 
where I can procure a copy of same. 

F. B. 


Where can I find the selection known as “ Aunt 
Peggy on High Art,” sometimes given by elocu- 
tionists ? S. N. W. 


About People 


—Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salva- 
tion Army, has been elected a Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society. 


—M. Mercie is at work upon an elaborate 
monument of Gounod, comprising three sym- 
bolical figures and other elements. 

—It is announced that the Prince of Wales, 

“who has recently taken an interest in church 
architecture, will soon visit a number of the 
English cathedrals. 


—The Empress of Austria has taken a 
dislike to the magnificent Villa Achilleion, 
which she had built at such a tremendous cost 
in Corfu, and all the furniture and objects of 
att which adorned it, including the gigantic 
statue of the dying Achilles. have been re- 
moved to the imperial palace at Vienna. 

—Formal steps have been taken at Denver, 
by the incorporation of the Abraham Lincoln 
Memorial Association, for the establishment 
of a suitable monument to the martyred 
President in Colorado. The site selected is 
the summit of Mount Lookout in the Arkan- 
sas Valley. The money required will be 
raised by subscription, A copy of the arti- 
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cles of incorporation will be forwarded to 
Washington with a petition to Congress fora 
grant of the site selected. 


—At the session of the Académie de 
Sciences, held at Paris on December 13, the 
Cuvier prize of 1,500 francs was awarded 
to Professor. O. C. Marsh, of Yale University. 
This prize is “ awarded every three years for 
the most remarkable work either on the ani- 
mal kingdom or on geology.” 


—A bill will probably be introduced in Con- 
gress to give a medal to Mrs. Delina Roberts, 
of St. Louis. In September of 1861 Miss 
Reader, as she then was, although only a girl 
of seventeen, carried twenty-two wounded 
soldiers to a place of safety while the bullets 
of the Confederates were whistling around 
her. 


—A man with a specialty, rightly says the 
“ Youth’s Companion,” is never at a loss 
for a subject for conversation. When the 
late General Neal Dow was in Libby Prison 
during the Civil War, he would stir up his 
fellow-prisoners with patriotic addresses. In 
the midst of his eloquence, if any of the 
guards appeared, he would quickly take up 
temperance as his theme, much to the delight 
of his hearers, and the guards would only 
hear the familiar remark: “ Yes, gentlemen, 
we must put down the grog-shops with a 
strong hand.” 

—The Boston “ Transcript ” says: “ Many 
of the writers of the carecr of the late Rev. 
Dr. George H. Houghton, rector of the fa- 
mous ‘ Little Church Around the Corner,’ 
neglected to bring out certain interesting facts 
concerning the literary side of the life of the 
venerable clergyman. Early in the forties 
Dr. Houghton and George H. Moore, then 
seniors in the New York University, got out 
a monthly paper called ‘ The Iris, or Liter- 
ary Messenger,’ to which ‘layler Lewis, the 
Greek scholar; Loomis, the astronomer; 
William Allen Butler, then a collegian; Eras- 
tus C. Benedict, the lawyer, and Alfred 
Wheeler contributed. The paper lived one 
year. Mr. Houghton contributed some verse 
to his paper, and was highly complimented 
for his work in that line. Dr. Houghton’s 
love for literature followed him through life. 
He lived in an atmosphere of books, pam- 
phlets, and papers in the second story of his 
big brownstone home adjoining the church.” 

-—A writer in the Philadelphia « Ledger” 
gives some interesting information concerning 
the late John Sartain. “For many yeats Mr, 
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Sartain was a magazine editor as well as 
engraver, and in both capacities had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with distinguished men. 
To the magazine he published Agassiz con- 
tributed his earliest papers, Poe was a con- 
stant contributor, and Hood sent to it ‘ The 
Song of the Shirt.’ For many years he 
occupied a quaint old mansion in Sansom 
Street, above Seventh Street, which was a 
famous storehouse of art treasures, and the 
meeting-place of many distinguished men of 
letters and artists. In his old age he was 
persuaded to remove to the School of Design 
for Women, and in the old library-room and 
art gallery of Edwin Forrest’s home are gath- 
ered his great collection of illustrated books, 
prints, and original paintings. His collection 
of engravings includes twenty thousand prints, 
representative examples of the masters of 
engraving.” 


Bits of Fun 


Even the infant has his trials in life. There 
are some things that come in his way that it is 
simply impossible for him to put into his mouth.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Not Fair.—A little boy was fishing, and, draw- 
ing in his line, found that the bait had been 
taken off without result; whereupon he burst 
into tears and said, “It’s cheating !”— Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


First Politician—You are a blithering idiot! 
Second Politician—You are a mean, dishonest, 
contemptible sneak. Presiding Officer (quite 
inappropriately)—Gentlemen, gentlemen !—Som- 
erville Fournal. 


A clerk in a local store had sweet revenge the 
other day on a woman who had annoyed him. 
She wanted to look at baskets, and for that pur- 
pose the clerk took from the shelves a large 
assomment, until all but two were scattered over 
thecounter. The woman did not want to buy, so 
she turned away, making the excuse, “I only 
came in to look for one of my friends.” The 
clerk felt rather exasperated, and _ replied, 
“ Madam, if you have the slightest idea that your 
friends are in either of those two baskets still on 
the shelves, I shall be pleased to take them down 
for you to examine.”— Springfield Republican. 


Half a guinea is left under an old charity at 
Terrington (Norfolk) for an annual sermon. 
Last year nobody went to hear it, and the vicar 
took the sermon home unpreached. The trus- 
tees refused thereon to pay him the half-guinea. 
This year the sermon was duly preached, but the 
trustees still held back the half-guinea, professing 
fear lest, the vicar being himself a trustee, the 
payment might be illegal. The vicar sued fora 
guinea, both for last year’s sermon and this, in 
the King’s Lynn County Court, and the judge 
ordered the money to be paid. He allowed only 
half a guinea costs, however, on the ground that 
the vicar ought to have preached last year, 
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whether there was anybody to hear the sermon 
or not. We would suggest that half a crown 
should be expended in hiring a congregation.— 
London Christian World. 


At an auction sale of snuff-boxes which en 
livened London some time ago, one of the most 
valuable mysteriously disappeared, and has not 
yet been recovered. The loss has brought up a 
host of similar occurrences; and one newspape: 
correspondent recalls a story current two genera 
tions ago, the Duke of Sussex being the hero. 
He had presided at a dinner of virtuosi; and a 
distinguished diplomatist among the company 
produced a snuff-box set in precious stones, the 
gift of a crowned head to one of his ancestors. 
The precious souvenir was handed round for 
every one to examine, while the conversation 
went merrily on. Presently the owner said to his 
next neighbor, “ Kindly pass me the snuff-box.” 
The inquiry went around the table, but nobody 
knew what had become of the article. A thor- 
ough search of the room and the servants failed 
to reveal any trace of it, and the party broke up 
ina gloom. Some months after the Duke had 
occasion to don once more the particular uniform 
worn on this occasion, and, putting his hand into 
one of the pockets, felt a bulky substance, and 
drew out the missing box. “ You rascal!” he 
said to his body-servant, “ you must have noticed 
it when you put away my coat.” “ Yes, your 
Royal Highness,” was the reply, “I noticed, and, 
indeed, I saw your Royal Highness put the box 
in your pocket.” “And you never mentioned 
it?” “ Certainly not. I hope I know my duty 
to your Royal Highness better than that.”—Z.- 
change. 


December Necrology 


December 4.—Adolf Neuendorff. Born 1843. A 
popular musician. 
December 5.—Alice Wellington Rollins. 


Born 
1847. A well-known writer. 

December 12.—Nancy Allison McKinley. Born 
1809. Mother of President McKinley. 
December 13.—Charles Butler. Born 1802. .\ 
well-loved citizen and philanthropist of New 
York City. See page 988, Vol. 57. ‘ 

December 14.—Arthur Palmer. Born 1841. Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Trinity College, Dublin. 

December 15.—Sir Henry Lynedock Gardiner. 
Born 1820. A veteran General in the Brit- 
ish army. 

December 15.—Sir William Edward Maxwell. 
Born 1843. Since 1893 Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Gold Coast 
Colony, West Africa. 

December 16.—Eyre Challoner Henry Massey, 
Baron Clarina. Born 1830. A distinguished 
General in the British army. 

December 28.—Sir Charles William Adair. Born 
1822. Another distinguished General in the 
British army. 

December 29.—Léon Carvalho. Born 1825. 
The well-known director of the Paris “ Opéra 
Comique.” 

December 29.—William James Linton. Born 
1812. One of the leaders of the Chartist 
movement. Later an eminent engraver in 
this country, 
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The Sheep in the Sky 
By Clinton Scollard 
Across the sky, as white as snow, 
See how the flocks of cloud-sheep go! 
Who is it drives them? Whither are 
They bent that race so fast and far? 


It is the wind who shepherds them; 

In meads beyond the sky’s blue hem 
He pastures them, and there in peace 
He shears and scatters wide their fleece. 


Little Gold-Hunters 
By Annie H. Donnell 

“ Children !” 

Mamma’s clear, sweet voice rang out pleas- 
antly. 

« Children! Children !” 

But only the comical game chickens were 
scurrying around the yard on their long stilts 
of legs. No children. Mamma went back 
into the breakfast-room. 

“ Where can the children be?” she said. 

“Gone to Klondike, I believe,’ papa said, 
calmly, without looking up from his paper. 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, I saw them equipping out in the barn 
just after breakfast. They were finely pro- 
visioned—”’ 

“Oh /” said mamma again. “ That’s why 
they all begged to carry their breakfasts out- 
of-doors—why, yes !” 

Papa turned his paper, but what mamma 
heard wasn’t the rustle of it. It was papa’s 
little « baby laugh,” as Ferris called it. 

“They've sailed in the ‘ Briny* down 
round Cape Horn. Ferris carried the game 
rooster ‘Stilts,’ and Molly Mavourneen had 
both lop-eared rabbits, and little Toots took— 
the rubber cow. They said it was well to 
carry a lot of live stock along with you. They 
all had shovels and rakes.” 

Papa smiled over the paper's edge, and 
mamma smiled back. 

“You needn’t be worried about them, 
mamma, They took Uncle ’Lisha along, and 
he was a forty-niner.” 

“ Oh, if Uncle ’Lisha went !” mamma said, 
resignedly. Then she went on, thinking 
aloud. “I suppose, then, that long trench 
they were digging yesterday across the old 
potato-patch had something to do with it.” 


_ River. 


Little People 
iS 


“Certainly, ma’am. That’s the Yukon 
They applied the hose this morning. 
And if you will observe that toilsome path 
through Mike’s rock-pile you will see the 
famous Chilkoot Pass.” 

Mamma “observed.” She took her sew- 
ing to the back window, and prepared, to 
watch proceedings. “ What children!” she 
murmured. 

By and by the old cast-aside dory on trucks 
hove in sight round the barn. Uncle ’Lisha 
was pushing to pay his passage ! 

“ They’re round the Horn,” said mamma, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“ Dawson City! Dawson City! Allashore 
for Dawson City!” shouted Ferris, and there 
was a scramble and loading up with shovels 
and packs. Then mamma watched the little 
procession move slowly through the « Pass” 
toward the land of gold. Uncle ’Lisha’s tall 
frame loomed above the rest imposingly. 
Even his broad blue-jeans back seemed to be | 
enjoying itself. 

It was an hour or two before dinner when 
the miners came back and appeared before 
mamma in the kitchen. They were loaded 
down with big yellow pumpkins. 

‘- Nuggets,” said Ferris, briefly. 

‘But why did you come back so soon— 
what in the world !” exclaimed mamma. 

Ferris’s eyes shone with fun, but there was 
a hint in his tone broader than the Yukon 
River. 

‘‘ We—we were starved out, ma’am,” he 
murmured. ; 


After Christmas 

Naturally at this season of the year every one 
has been thinking of Santa Claus, and presents, 
and good times generally. In one of the stores 
one evening recently a great tall father, who 
did not look as though he had a very great deal 
of money to spend, carried on his arm, almost 
on his shoulder, a Ittle boy about four years 
old. The little fellow had an overcoat but- 
toned up close to his neck, and red mittens, and 
a little polocap. His face was perfectly radi- 
ant. He looked up and saw dozens of drums 
in one of the toy departments that his father 
was passing. In a clear, bird-like tone he 
called out, “ That would be very good for 
me, don’t you think, very good for me?” and 
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though his father did not turn his eye toward 
the drums, the little fellow called out again 
as he lost sight of them, “I think drums 
would be very good for me.” But there was 
not a shadow of displeasure or of rebellion be- 
cause apparently there could be no drums for 
him—certainly not such drums as attracted 
the little boy’s eye. Not long ago ina kin- 
dergarten where there are a good many little 
children in the morning circle, the kindergart- 
_her said : “ Now I wish each one of you would 
tell me what he or she would do if each were 
a Santa Claus. Just what would you do?” 
There was silence, and little knotted fore- 
heads, little puzzled faces, till finally one boy 
spoke out in a clear, winning voice, “ I know 
what I’d do.” “What, Johnny?” “Oh, I 
would make the nicest kind of a wagon, with 
wheels, and a big long handle, and all painted 
red, and ”’—{a shy look coming over his face) 
“‘and—and I would—I would—give it to Her- 
bert.” Herbert was his little chum. Herbert 
looked at him stolidly without any sign of 
gratitude, and said, “ I know what I’d do if I 
was Santa Claus. I would make a train of 
cars, an awful big, long train, and I’d keep 
‘em myself.” 


Keen Senses 

You often hear people speak of the instinct 
of animals, and how sharp their sense of hear- 
ing is. A deer will hear the breaking of a twig, 
and will seem to know the difference when 
the breaking of the twig is caused by the wind 
and when caused by the movement of a man 
who is getting ready toshoot him. We know 
that the senses of wild animals are very 
much more acute, sharper, keener than those 
of man. Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, 
had an experience which proves that the 
senses of man can be sharpened under cer- 
tain conditions. After his long sojourn in 
the North, where there was nothing but ice 
and snow about him for weeks, and the air 
was cold, keen, and dry, Dr. Nansen found 
that he could detect the odor of the soap used 
by the first men he met from civilization, and 
he says that as he approached the first house 
on Franz Josef Land he felt that he could 
smell everything there was in the house, so 
keen had that sense become. He questions 
whether if a man were to live wild like the ani- 
mals the sense of smell would not become as 
keen as in animals. We know that the Adi- 
rondack guides will see paths through the 
woods that those who are with them, accus- 


tomed to city sights and sounds, cannot detect. 
Following these paths in the woods where the 
underbrush is high, they will as unerringly go 
through this apparently trackless place as we 
would walk about our village or city streets. 
This keenness of vision and of the senses of 
smell and touch is the protection of wild ani- 
mals against their enemy, man; for the hunted 
creatures of the woods learn to think that 
men are their enemies. 


Pigs as Life-Savers 


To think of pigs as life-savers seems im 
possible, yet some pigs on a vessel wrecked 
on the coast of Australia have proved that 
pigs, in an emergency, can rise to the level of 
the heroes in the animal world. The vessel 
went ashore on some rocks a hundred and 
fifty miles from the shore. On board were 
some soldiers of Australia who were return- 
ing from England, where they had been tak- 
ing part in the Queen’s Jubilee. Australia, 
as you know, is one of the English colonies. 
There were no rockets on the ship, when it 
went on the rocks, to be used to attract atten- 
tion from shore. The sea was calm that 
night. The pigs were thrown overboard, with 
ropes or signal-lines attached to their hind 
legs. They swam ashore, and of course at- 
tracted the attention of the life-saving station 
men, who then saw the ship, and at once 
began saving the passengers by using the 
traveling basket, a wire cage in which the 
passengers were brought ashore as rapidly as 
the basket could go between the ship and the 
shore. We do not know how the pigs were 
rewarded. It must have been hard for the 
pigs to swim ashore, for they do not like 
water. 


Queer Neighbors 


In one of the stores in New York are two 
departments that are very interesting to the 
children. One is devoted to canary-birds 
and the other to Angora cats. These sup- 
posed enemies, of course, are caged, but they 
do not seem to annoy each other in the least. 
‘The birds sing as cheerfully as though there 
were not a cat within miles, and the cats sleep 
and doze as though a bird were a thing en- 
tirely beyond their interest. The cats’ cages 
are beautiful, roomy, and furnished with rugs, 
and many of them have baskets trimmed 
with ribbon. This is a most interesting de- 
partment to many little children, 
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The Home Club 


‘A Greenhouse in a Bowl 
By E. H. Gregory 

In one bowl and under another—that was 
our greenhouse. It was the 28th of February 
that we wandered in the woods one day. 
The promise of spring was only in the balmy 
air; nothing, as yet, showed signs of life. 
But we brought home with us a precious 
clump of roots, with plenty of wood-earth, 
and made a garden in a blue bowl. Over 
this a glass dish, propped up with sticks to 
admit air, served for the cover of our green- 
house. Plenty of water and sunshine were 
the only other things needed. 

One, two, three days—we impatiently 
counted ; four, five—Wuds were slowly forcing 
their way up; six, seven—some stems were 
now two inches tall; eight—a pale purple 
flower unfolded. 

Do you know the hepatica, with its dainty 
woolly stems and calyx, as if Mother Nature 
had put hoods and mittens on her children 
before daring to let them venture out? On the 
8th of March, when there was barely a hint of 
life in the woods, we had on our table thirty 
nodding blossoms, white and purple. 

The old leaves of the hepatica linger on 
until spring, and they are easily recognized. 
Learn to know them, and you may prove for 
yourselves the pleasure of watching at home 
a bit of wood life, and experience for your- 
selves the delight of possessing a greenhouse 
ina bowl. And other wonders grew in that 
same bowl. 


Children’s Influence 
By E. W. H. 

There are many earnest women who are 
longing to help little children, but find that 
they have no time left for such work after 
conscientiously caring for their own flock. 

The great hope for our country, the greater 
hope for God’s kingdom to come on earth, 
center themselves ever in the rising genera- 
tion. This evolution of character is largely 
put into the hands of women to accomplish. 

Mothers and teachers have the individual 
work to perform. If there is any one worthy 
to be called a saint, it is a true-hearted, con- 
scientious teacher, who gives his or her very 
life—for no work is more exhausting—to the 
training and culture of other people’s children. 





It is not to the good teachers or the poor 
ones that I have a word to say, but to those 
busy mothers who realize the needs of all 
little children, and who have not the time, or 
possibly the strength, to minister to those 
needs. 

Make your own children pure-minded, gen- 
erous, and industrious, and they will influence, 
unconsciously, more children than you could 
reach by your personal effort in a dozen 
Sunday-schools, sewing-schools, or evening 
homes. This truth has come to me recently, 
and has helped me to accept my limitations 
of time and strength in at least this one direc- 
tion. In asking a little girl who was in daily 
companionship with a child who was not pure 
in thought and speech whether this child 
had ever spoken to her in an unclean way, 
the answer came, without hesitation and in 
great astonishment, “Why! she wouldn’t 
dare to speak so to me.” Again and again I 
have had experiences of this kind, and have 
found that the evil ways of a child do not 
have time to become fixed if met with the 
companionship of purity and truth. Let us 
increase, by the number of our own family, 
the children who can say, “She would not 
dare to speak so to me !” 

Almost anything is possible with a little 
child. Habits of mind and body are not 
often really habits with them, and we must 
not recognize them as such. Children pass 
through many phases of naughtiness, and even 
what might be called badness. Why do they 
not remain tramping through the mire? Be- 
cause they see, not some grown person, but 
some other chi/d walking happily along the 
clean path of righteousness, and the good 
spirit within them responds to the influence. 
Let us, therefore, spare no pains in arming 
our all-unconscious little missionaries with the 
spirit of purity and truth. And this must 
never mean a missionary prig. The child will 
not realize its power, any more than we do 
when, without knowing it, we sometimes carry 
another life safely through a great temptation. 


Schools and Cleanliness 


The Supervisor of Kindergartens in New 
York, Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, is pointing out 
with directness the dangers that threaten 
children in the kindergarten by certain un- 
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hygienic and unsanitary practices that for- 
merly passed unnoticed. Cleanliness is made 
in the kindergarten one of the most desirable 
things in life, and almost all kindergartens 
make a special effort to secure cleanliness in 
the children after they have entered the kin- 
dergarten, if they cannot secure it for them at 
home. This has led to the providing of soap, 
sponges, wash-cloths, and towels for all the 
children in the kindergartens. The actual 
result of this well-meaning action has been in 
some cases to spread certain skin diseases. 
We are slowly learning in this country that 
it is expensive to establish what might be 
called the necessary plant for cleanliness. 
In the homes of the children in many sec- 
tions of the city no provision is made for 
cleanliness beyond a two-quart basin, the 
common property of every member of the 
family, to be used in turn, often with the 
economy of using the same water. To pro- 
vide a suitable and hygienic plant for cleanli- 
ness in a kindergarten, in boys’ or girls’ clubs, 
it is necessary to provide soap-leaves rather 
than cakes of soap, and individual towels, 
however small. This is much more expen- 
sive than a roller towel and a cake of soap; 
- not so expensive, however, as disease. These 
things should be provided with very much 
greater ardor and generosity than are exercised 
in the maintaining of dispensaries for the cure 
of diseases propagated because of the unsani- 
tary provisions of kindergartens and schools. 
The utmost strictness should be exercised, es- 
pecially in kindergartens, where the children 
take hold of each other’s hands so constantly, 
where they exchange work, where they are so 
prone to indulge in demonstrations of affec- 
tion for each other, as well as energetic 
demonstrations of anger. No child with sore 
eyes should be admitted to any kindergar- 
ten. The faintest suspicion of any disease 
of the eye should be met at once with the 
requirement of a doctor’s certificate that the 
disease is not contagious. Without a shadow 
of doubt, if the children were kept out of 
kindergartens because they were dirty the 
mothers would soon learn that it paid to send 
a child clean to school. 

Right here the possibilities of education 
for the home are greatest. Every observer of 
our public schools knows that the class-rooms 
in the primary grades of schools located in 
the tenement-house districts are often almest 
unbearable, the odors arising from many 
causes being responsible for the condition of 
the atmosphere; and yet those children, pass- 


ing on to the higher grades, when they get 
old enough to have a certain pride, care for 
themselves, and without a doubt care for their 
clothes, in such a way as to eliminate this 
most unsanitary and health-destroying atmos 
pheric condition to a degree. Proper bath- 
ing is a necessary part of every child’s educa- 
tion, and that lesson can never be learned in 
childhood except under the direction of a 
mother who is educated to the value of clean- 
liness as a health-giving and health-prolong- 
ing factor. Carelessness in the care of the 
body is unfortunately not confined to the 
children of the tenement-house districts, as 
doctors and teachers alike can testify. The 
ounce of prevention proverb is familiar, but 
it has not become active faith; when it does, 
we shall conduct our schools differently, and 
our philanthropies will be of a different char- 
acter. 


Is It a Fact? 


Much has been said of the importance of 
good cooking; much has been said of the 
artistic possibilities of cooking; but itis cer- 
tainly a new view of the subject to claim for 
any nation that the mental qualities which 
have made that nation excel in the develop- 
ment of art were the qualities which gave it 
its excellence in the gastronomic field. A 
writer recently said: “ The excellence of I tal- 
ian cookery is beyond compare. The same 
drift of talent—a due sense of proportion 
which shows itself in all their art, which built 
St. Mark’s at Venice and the Duomo at Flor- 
ence, Palladio’s Church and the Cathedral at 
Milan—comes out in their cookery; their 
cooks are Michael Angelos and Leonardo da 
Vincis in a humble sphere.” 


Physical Standards 


The Yale Gymnasium has issued official 
measurements which will be valuable to young 
men all.over the country: 


Measurements for 2,300 students, expressed in 
inches and pounds, show the following averages : 
Age 19.7 years, weight 139 pounds, height of 
body 67.8 inches, sitting 35.8, knee 17.6, length 
of shoulders 14.5, elbow 18.2, arm-reach 70, right 
foot 10, left foot 10; girth, head, 22.3; neck, 
13.8; chest, normal, 33.9; chest, inflated, 35.5; 
waist 28.7, hips 35.3, biceps 11.6, right arm 10, 
left arm 9.8, right forearm 10.3, left forearm 10, 
right thigh 20.3, left thigh 20, right calf 13.8, left 
calf 13.8; breadth head 6.1, neck 4.2, shoulders 
16, chest 10.7, waist 10, hips 12.7; depth chest 
7.4, abdomen 7.1; capacity of lungs 253 cubic 
inches ; strength of back 338, of legs 410, of fore- 
arm 92 
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